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Private First Class Melvin Brown, of Mahaffey, Pennsylvania—Medal of Honor 
for valor in action near Kasan, Korea, September 4, 1950. Stubbornly holding 
an advanced position atop a wall, Pfc. Brown stood off attacking North Koreans 
until all his rifle ammunition and grenades were gone. When last seen he was 
still fighting—with only an entrenching shovel for a weapon—rather than give 
up an inch of ground. 

Never forget the devotion of Melvin Brown! 

Now, this very day, you can help make safer the land he served so far “above 
and beyond the call of duty.” Whoever you are, wherever you are. you can 
begin buying more . . . and more . and more United States Defense* Bonds. 
For every time you buy a bond you're helping keep solid and stable and strong 
the country for which Private Brown gave everything he had 

And remember that strength for America can mean peace for America—so 
that boys like Melvin Brown may never have to fight again. 

For the sake of Private Melvin Brown and all our servicemen—for your own 
boy- buy more United States Defense Bonds now. Defense is your job, too! 





Remember that when you're buying bonds 
for national defense, you're also building a 
personal reserve of cash savings. 50 go to 
your company’s pay office—now—and sign 
up to buy Defense Bonds through the Pay 
roll Savings Plan. Don’t forget that now 


every United States Series E Bond you 


own automatically goes on earning inter- 
est for 20 years from date of purchase in- 
stead of 10 years as before. This means, for 
example, that a Bond you bought for $18.75 
can return you not just $25 but as much as 
$33.33! For your country’s security, and 
your own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


*C8. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 





Actuaries ‘Know the Figures’ 
Says Grorce D. James, Jr., Rotarian 
Insurance Underwriter 
Unadilla, New York 

Perhaps the article Inside Insurance, 
by Glynn Thomas [THe Rotarian for 
June], was intended to be humorous. It 
isn’t. Perhaps it was intended to be 
serious. It is. Perhaps it was intended 
to draw letters. Here’s mine! 

I suspect it isn’t to be taken seriously. 
However, Mr. Thomas stated that Ordi- 
nary Life runs the risk of paying in 
more than you get back after 20 years. 

Life actuaries’ personal insurance 
consists of 97 percent Ordinary Life 
These boys know the figures. Certainly 
nore than 3 percent of them planned 
on living more than 20 years when they 
took out thelr insurance 


In Italy, a Difficult Choice 
Explains ANDREA MALcANGI, Rotarian 
Penal Lawyer 
Rome, Italy 
[Re: You Are the Trial Lawyer— 
What Would You Do?, THe ROTARIAN 
fo J 4.) 
4 lawyer isn’t a public official who is 
red to denounce a crime Rather, 
ist keep professional secrecy Ar- 
ticle 622 of the Italian Penal Code pro- 
vides punishment for a lawyer—or any 
professional man—who reveals, without 
just cause, a secret confided to him 
because of his profession. One might 
say that here is a just causé However, 
ve are not trying to determine whether 
the lawyer should be punished for dis 
losing a confession made to him, but 
hether he is obligated to disclose it 
Tr} obligation, though a moral one, is 
not binding if the accused confessed be- 
cause he knew the lawyer was bound by 
professional secrecy 
jut there is another point A lawye! 
cannot abandon a defense for any rea- 
son whatever—as provided in Article 
129 of the Italian Penal Code Thus, if 
he revealed his secrei, he would still 
have to defend the client. 
I shall not try to surmount the moral 
npossibility. My conscience would be 
greatly disturbed by the experience. 


Feelings Shared 

By Mrs. Georce E, BROWNE 

Wife of Rotarian 

Santa Barbara, California 

I saw the picture of Mrs. Frank E 
Spain in the article Presenting Frank E. 
Spain— Rotary’s New Leader, by M 
Rudulph Norton, in THe Rorarian for 
July. Perhaps, in a small way, I share 
her feelings as the wife of a President, 
for my husband, too, is to be a President 
in 1951-52—President of his Rotary Club. 

My husband had been out of college 
for some time before an opportunity 
came to become a Rotarian; but when 
it did, I know what a red-letter day it 
was for him. I felt how much he grew 
in mental stature, dignity, and self-con- 
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can ignore cold weather 


with Materbary baat 


Time was, when the advent of cold weather meant months 
of discomfort, indoors and out. Even the finest homes failed 
to meet the minimum standards of present-day comfort, and 
the best that one could hope for was a short heating season. 
With the years, however, as home building methods have 
improved, heating equipment has also undergone consistent 
improvement. Waterbury leadership has produced a com- 
plete line of furnaces and winter air conditioners, with 
models for every size home and every type of fuel. By install- 
ing a Waterbury in your home, you can ignore cold weather 
and enjoy solid, lasting comfort. 


OVER 44 YEARS OF =lJaterbur m= WARM AIR HEATING 


poo 


THE WATERMAN WATERBURY CO. 


1166 JACKSON ST. N.E. © MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 








Please send me the new heating guide,“It's So Important” and the complete 
folder of Waterbury units. 
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NOW i. the best 


time fo get a 


Whether you are building a 
brand new lawn or putting 
new life into an old one, Au- 
gust through October is when 
you get best results. Scotts 
LAWN CARE tells why. Read 
it regularly .. . Lawn Care tells 
how to keep your lawn at its 
best. It’s the most widely read 
and quoted lawn publica- /= 
tion in print. Send today 

for your FREE two year 
subscription. 


OM Sex & SONS CO 
23 Fourth St, Marysville, Ohio 
also Palo Alto, California 


*SEOTTS Amd LAwE CARE O81 OEGISTE RED TRADE HARES OF Ow SCOTT & SONS CO 


The Chair that has Everything! 


(Ee STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 
a — 
a 


a | 


Clarins offer many “EXTRAS”— 
Extra COMFORT - Extra STRENGTH 
Extra QUALITY - Extra WEAR 
Extra QUIET - Extra COMPACT 
CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4640 West Harrison Street, CHICAGO 44 ILLINOIS 
Write for toider Dept . 18 


—— ——— — 
Mhete are more LY ~ Steel folding chairs 
n institutional service than any other make 








fidence that day. That was the begin- 
ning of my heartfelt appreciation for 
what Rotary means to our husbands 

I have learned, through being a Ro 
tarian’s wife, a fuller appreciation of the 
community in which I live and a better 
understanding of the types of business 
problems that confront men in other 
fields of activity than that in which my 
husband engages. 

I have learned that being a “Rotary 
Ann” adds a richness to my association 
with my own husband and a fullness to 
our life together because, in a measure, 
I can share that part of his life which 
must necessarily be apart from 
and family. 

I am speaking for all wives of Ro 
tarians when I say, “Thank you, Rotary, 
for what you are doing for the world 
and for each other, but principally, since 
charity begins at home, for what you 
are doing for your wives.” 


home 


‘Cradle’ Rocked 
By WENDELL W. SMILEY, Librarian 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Greenville, North Carolina 

A number of months ago The Scratch- 
pad Man referred to McComb, Missis- 
sippi, as a “gubernatorial cradle” inas 
much as it supplied the 
world with three District Governors for 

1950-51 [see page 46, THE Rorarian for 

November, 1950]. May I be permitted 

to rock that cradle a bit with the infor- 

mation that Greenville, Nort) 
can go McComb one better? 

Greenville has four service 
tary, Kiwanis, Uions, and Exchange. For 
the year 1950-51 the District Governors 
for three of the organizations of which 
the clubs are units are from Greenville 

A member of the local Exchange Club is 

a member of the Exchange 

Board of Control 

- We honored these fou 

whom Howard J 


service-club 


Carolina, 


clubs: Ro 


Club State 
men—one of 


was McGinnis, Ro 


tary’s 1950-51 Governor of District 279— 
at a “Governors’ Night” dinner. Inci- 
dentally, some mathematically inclined 
service-club member has figured out 
that the probability of Greenville’s serv- 
ice clubs having such officers 
every 105,417 years. 

Does that rock the cradle sufficiently 
to attract the interest of readers of THE 


» 
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is once 


Eps. Nore: It does! 
Toastmaster Views Approved 
By De.cevare Kinc, Hon. Rotarian 
Chairman, Granite Trust Company 
Quincy, Massachusetts 
In his So You're the Toastmaster [THE 
ROTARIAN June] Wm. M. 
stated well a number of things which 
the toastmaster should observe. I liked 
particularly this sentence: “An excellent 
speaker can be a terrible toastmaster, 
and a mediocre speaker can be an excel- 
lent toastmaster, all depending on how 
preparation he is 


for Lamers 


much commonsense 
willing to make.” 

Last night I attended a dinner where 
talked for 15. minutes 
instead of three, as he should have done 

Years ago, when I was toastmaster, I 
each speaker with a joke, 
but have learned better, and in 
troduce each speaker briefly. <A toast 
master should be the speech starter, not 
the speech maker 


the toastmaster 


introduced 
now I 


Lets Do It More Often 
Bert A. TEETERS, 
Managing Editor 
Springfield Newspapers, Inc. 
Springfield, Ohio 
From time to time THE 


Suggests Rotarian 
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children 
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By mid-June, 49 additional Rotary 
Clubs had made contributions to the 
Rotary Foundaticn on the basis of $10 
or more per member. This brought 
the total number of 100 percent Clubs 
to 2,363. Since July 1, 1950, Rotary 
Foundation contributions had exceed 
ed $236,560. The latest contributors 
(with numbers in parentheses indicat- 
ing membership) : 

AUSTRALIA 

Liverpool (28). 

BELGIUM 

Ghent (45). 

BRAZIL 

Niteroi (46); Sao Paulo Leste (34); 
Taubate (21); Sao José do Rio Preto 
(23). 

CANADA 

St. Marys, Ont. (44); Fernie, B. C. 
(33); Kimberly, B. C. (45); South Ed 
monton, Alta. (25). 

JAPAN 
Yokkaichi (21); Fukui (30); Naga- 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


hami City (26); Wakayama (38); Sa- 
kai (25); Otsu (34). 
NEW ZEALAND 
Levin (26); Gore (44). 
SWITZERLAND 
Biel (40). 
UNITED STATES 
Stepherville, Tex. (35); Livingston, 
Calif. (49); Colby, Kans. (41); Okee- 
chobee, Fla. (25); Stamford, N. Y. 
(33); Lansford, Pa. (42); Millvale, Pa. 
(23); Brookline, Mass. (55); Dover, 
N. H. (62); Port Washington, N. Y. 
(21); Brentwood, Mo. (25); Braymer, 
Mo. 25); Milton-Freewater, Oreg. 
(39) ; Logan, Ohio (53); Meridan, Conn. 
(81); Middletown, Conn. (70); Tren- 
ton, Nebr. (22); West Union, Iowa 
(35); Bryson City, N. C. (52); Grand 
Blanc, Mich. (21); Hoxie, Kans. (21); 
Reidsville, N. C. (77); Columbus, Tex. 
(46); Frederick, Md. (100); Middle- 
town, Del. (32); York, Pa. (210); Bel- 
videre, Ill. (61); Ottawa, Kans. (65); 
Auburn, Calif. (73); Woodland, Calif. 
(92). 
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Solves hundreds 
of heating 
problems! 


SELF-CONTAINED, 
DIRECT-FIRED UNITS 


economical heat 

THERMOBLOC brings a new type of 
heating to industry and business 
everywhere. Does away with com- 
plex, expensive installations. Needs 
no piping, ducts or radiators. Indi- 
vidual, direct-fired units install 
easily, operate immediately —circu- 
late heat at working levels when and 
where you need it. Rugged, durably 
built, modernly styled. Ideal for 
large, open-space structures of any 
kind or size. Multiples heat largest 
plants economically. Occupies 
smallest floor space per btu of any 
installation. Can be suspended over- 
head if desired. Get the facts about 
this revolutionary new type of heat- 
ing from our bulletin. Send coupon 
today. 
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Occupies smallest floor 
creo per bt of any instal 
ation. Attractive styling, 
fine appearance 


Circulotes heoted oir di- 
rectly into working oreos 
Heots areas fost 
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Overhead installations 
easily mode if desired 


Easily moved if desired 
Always 100% solvage- 
oble. Portable units 
evailable. 


THERMOBLOC DIVISION 


PRAT-DANIEL 
CORPORATION 


2-8 Meadow S!., South Norwalk, Conn 
Monvtocturers of P-D Power Equipment 
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NEWSPAPERMEN call line 
they string along the 
Front Page an 
title,” or “skyline.” 
strong magnifying glasses will 
be able to what use the Winston 
North Carolina, . 
put its over-the- 


that 
very 


type 
top of the 
“over-the-roof,” “over- 
Readers with good 
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Salem, Journal and Sen- 
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For readers with neither, we'll 
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Supreme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las—Page 1-C.” On 1-C the J. and S. re 
article by Ro 


Sunday 


quote it Win in Asia—By 


printed our June “lead” 


tarian Douglas in its entirety a 


mighty pleasing example of the wide in 
terest it has evoked 
ALONG THAT LINE and attesting to the 


durability 
is a letter from Ralph Lynne of 


your Magazine 
Michi- 
church 


of features In 


gan At a recent meeting of 


says this Rotarian (who heads 
called 

body passed around leaflets rela 

The Little 


Woods. Had a familiar ring to Ralph and 


laymen, 


up a company Tel-Godd), some 


ting the 
Piney 


story of Professor of 


sure enough there in small type: Re- 
printed from THE Rotarian, October °45 
That 


100,000 reprints 


one, incidentally, has gone to 


FOR 14 YEARS a'‘line of type that 


have puzzled one or two readers has ap- 


may 
peared on the opposite page—the line 
saying that this magazine is indexed in 
The to Periodical Litera- 
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from 
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several 
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the 


point of all re- 


for many other categories of people, 
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search. It is an honor to be among the 


in turn would like to honor 
and the H. W. Wilson 
publishes it, as the 
50th 
helping people. The anniver- 
broke the 
It has a gold cover. 
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Company 
handy green volumes mark their 
year of 
edition 
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sary temporarily 
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OFTEN we should remind ourselves that 
the little and big acts of friendliness and 
to others which Rotary 
ages are part and parcel of a great tradi- 


service encour- 
tion that starteJ long before Paul Harris 
first Ro- 
To emphasize this im- 


and launched the 
tary Club in 1905. 
fact, 


sisting of incidents wherein 


companions 
portant we started a column con- 
non-Rotar- 
ians have exemplified the “Service above 
Self” ideal. It takes its title from the 
well-known song That Spells R-o-t-a-r-y! 
invited (See 
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Aon OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


U. S. educated, Tincru F. 

Tstanc holds a doctorate in 

history from Columbia Uni- 

versity. Upon returning to his 

homeland, he teught at two 

PS i ; universities, served as editor 

; of two journals. In World 

Tsiang War II he held a Cabinet post, 

later headed up relief activities in China 
Californian Lorna CALLA 
HAN, who writes in her spare 
time, says, “With four young- 
sters and a photogenic hus- 
band, I'm seldom pictured 


alone.” At right is Lorna— y . 
alone 


Since 1926 Marve. BEeM has Callahan 
practiced medicine in Los An- 
geles. He is a charter member and Past Pres- 
ident of the West Los Angeles Rotary Club 
Before turning free lancer, 
Ropert M. YODER was a report- 
er and columnist for the Chi- 
cago Daily News and an edi- 
tor for The Saturday Evening 
Post. He has written a book, 
served in the U. S. Navy. His 
ne home is in Pennsylvania. 
From landscape architec- 
ture and forestry work, ARTHUR H. CARHART 
turned to writing in 1932, and now has more 
than 500 magazine articles and 
several books to his credit. 
He lives in Colorado The 
work of Rosert Srein, of 4 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., and E. —_ 
Jerry WaLker, of Evanston, 
Ill, has appeared in several ge 
U.S.A. publications. . . . Ep 
win D. Nerr is a science writ- 
er for the Washington, D. C., Times-Herald 
Crawrorp C. McCULLOUGH is an eye, ear, 
nose, and throat specialist in 
Fort William, Ont., Canada, 
where he has been a member 
of the Rotary Club since its 
founding in 1916. . At lowa 
State Teachers Colleg* Roy L. 
i AssoTt is a professor of biol- 
McCullough ogy. . . Free-lancer RuTH 
Watt Mu tvey lives in Mexico 
City . Justo OLARAN CHANs is a Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, Rotarian. 
The cover photo of a New England trout 
fisherman was supplied by Robert Holland 


Carhart 
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Man's Most Precious Possession 


Some reflections by a physician on what it is, how to find it. 


OST physicians choose their 

profession from a genuine 

desire to succor bodies and 
souls of diseased and distressed 
fellow humans. That first incen- 
tive, however, may be strained as 
they go through difficult years of 
study and emerge with a heritage 
of debt and the prospect of a 
starvation period before the pro- 
ductive years begin 

As the years go by, the doctor 
acquires many friends and a few 
enemies, some triumphs and some 
defeats, some worthless mining 
stocks and oil royalties, some rent 
receipts, an aversion for redupli- 
cated insurance reports, and a set 
of deeply carved mental grooves 
In those grooves his thoughts 
shuttle in and out to weave a 
philosophy of life that will mark 
him among his fellowmen as a 
worthy follower of a great calling 
—or a callous opportunist who 
makes merchandise of the troubles 
and the sorrows of the weak and 
unfortunate 

But always there comes a day 
when he, like men of other voca- 
tions, is brightly aware that life is 
not a destination but a pilgrimage 
between the daybreak of child- 
hood and the shadows of the 
inevitable night. Whatever he 
chooses to do on this journey is his 
to do but for a little while. He 
didn’t create his vocation: it was 
loaned to him by society only for 
the duration of his travelling time 
Soon or late, he realizes, he must 
lay it down and give answer for 
its use. 

We who have chosen medicine 
must realize that you, our fellow 
travellers, expect much of us. You 
expect us to be trained thoroughly 
in our sciences and arts. You ex- 
pect us to be interested primarily 
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By Marvel Beem 


Rotarian, West Los Angeles, Calif. 


in the welfare of our patients and 
secondarily in the compensation 
for our labors. You expect us to 
set an example in character for 
the youth who so often seek our 
advice on vital nonmedical ques- 
tions. 

But you have a right to more. 
You have a right to expect your 
friend, the physician, to have a 
great faith—a faith such as led 
Moses, the greatest health author- 
ity of the ancient world, through 
that dread 40 years in the wilder- 
ness of Moab; the same hope that 
sustained the Galilean Fisherman, 
who spent more time healing than 
preaching; the same love for the 
unfortunate that upheld Living- 
stone in those dreary years in the 
Dark Continent; the same inspira- 
tion that gave Dr. Sun Yat-sen the 
vision of a better life for 400 mil- 
lion of the most downtrodden and 
hopeless inhabitants of this planet 
of ours. 

Medical annals tell of many men 
who similarly served their com- 
munities, but unnoticed and alone 
In Calcutta I once stood beside the 
Victoria Memorial, where millions 
of dollars were spent to honor 
Queen Victoria. Not far away is 
the humble laboratory where in 
1898 Colonel Ross discovered the 
cause and transmission of malaria. 
Only a small bronze tablet is a re- 
minder of his career and on it are 
these few lines of verse written by 
himself: 


This day relenting God 

Hath placed within my hand 
A wondrous thing, and God 
Be praised, at His command, 
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Seeking His secret deeds 
With tears and toiling breath, 
I find thy cunning seeds 

O million-murdering death. 

I know this little thing 

A myriad men will save; 

O death, where is thy sting; 
Thy victory, O grave? 


How much greater an honor 
was given Ross than was ever ac- 
corded Queen Victoria, that mil- 
lions who would never know his 
name should breathe and have life 
because of him! 

My thoughts are shaped and 
colored by my vocation, even as 
are yours. But I hope we may 
agree that the most precious thing 
on the globe is not, let us say, uni- 
versal employment or freedom 
from fear or even food for all the 
hungry. As the days have slipped 
along, I see ever more clearly that 
the most priceless possession any 
man can have—regardless of the 
vocation he follows—is the pur- 
pose in his heart to serve his fel- 
lows, to bear his own burdens 
cheerfully, and at last to put down 
his load realizing that he has ful- 
filled his individual obligations, 
and that he is entitled to “wrap 
the drapery of his couch about 
him and lie down to pleasant 
dreams.” 

This possession—beyond price 

has little to do with what the 
world may say, though no one 
should be criticized for desiring 
the goodwill and friendship of 
others 

That of which I speak is an in- 
ward thing. It is born and nur- 
tured in our own heart and mind, 
and there we may hold it secure 
in the belief that neither thievery 
nor misfortune can take it from 


us. 
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Woudeut by E. W. Bartlett 


Days of Wheat 


From Saskatchewan to the Texas Panhandle, from Ayr to 
India, this is the season when farmers eye the sky and pray for 
sunny weather. With whetted sickles and thundering combines, 
in sweat and gratitude, they move into their golden oceans of 
wheat to cut it and bring it into shock, stack, and bin. This 
human rite, as invariable as Summer, was observed before the 
first Pharaoh ruled Egypt. It will continue in this form or that 
as long as man eats bread. The woodcut shows a typical har- 
vest scene in the wheatfields of the U. S. Middle West. 
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COMMON slogan in _ the 
United States is “As goes 


Maine, so goes the nation.” 
Though I profess to no knowledge 
of it as a political augury in the 
land where I temporarily reside, it 
can be paraphrased with accuracy 
to forecast the future of the 
world’s largest continent: As goes 
China, so goes Asia. 

This is to say that the Chinese 
people face a momentous decision, 
but it is not theirs alone. The 
future of my country is bound up 
with issues now being debated in 
the halls of the United Nations 
and clarified in the rice paddies 
and mountain passes of Korea. 


,With China the pivot of Asia, and 
"with Asia’s people and resources 


of such enormous importance to 

the world, it behooves all men of 

@podwill at least to understand 
ie choice China faces 


On one hand lies the path to 
Communism. Mao Tse-tung has 
been frank in avowing his aims. 
In a speech on July 1, 1949, for 
example, he left no doubt as to 
the subservience of his China to 
the Soviet complex of nations. 
The object of his party, he de- 
clared, was “to ally with the 
Soviet Union, to ally with the new 
democratic countries of Europe, 
and to ally with the proletariat 
and masses of the people in other 
countries to form an international 
united front.” 

This modern form of Russian 
imperialism—perhaps we should 
call it commu-imperialism—has 
long been on Moscow’s blueprints. 
Marshal Stalin and Lenin before 
him always thought that the con- 
quest of Europe could be achieved 
by way of Asia. As soon as Bol- 
shevik leaders won power in Rus- 
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Through the streets oj Shanghai, Communists parade on stilts with a picture of Red Leader Mao. 


By TINGFU 


Permanent Representative of 


the coming decision in 


sia, they turned their eyes to 
China. In 1921, in Shanghai, with 
the assistance and in the presence 
of a representative of Lenin, the 
Chinese Communist party was 
formed. In the Spring of 1927, 
when it seemed to be doing well, 
Communists from Russia, India, 
and Western Europe congregated 
at Hankow to celebrate the begin- 
ning of the much-expected world 
revolution. It was the split be- 
tween the Nationalist and Com- 
munist parties in 1927 which put 
a temporary stop to Moscows 
hope of immediate world revolu- 
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Uolllb 


F. TSIANG 


China to the United Nations 


Background notes on 


dsia’s pivot land. 


tion. In subsequent yeas, Com- 
munism in China lost ground until 
by 1936 it was cornered in the 
semidesert regions of Northern 
Shensi. But Stalin maintained 
his interest in China, and his de- 
termination and persistence have 
paid Moscow handsome dividends 
—for the time being at least. 
Today Chinese Communists, 
aided by Moscow, are in Korea 
with the objective of annexing it 
to the world Communist empire. 
To the south of China is Indo- 
China with a Communist move- 
ment led by Ho-Chi-minh. Chi- 
nese Communists have given him 
moral and material assistance and 


have an army of 200,000 men 
ready to invade or to intervene. 
Farther to the south is Malaya, 
and we have the same combina- 
tion of local Communist revolt 
and support by the Chinese Com- 
munists. The picture is repeated 
with local variations in Thailand, 
Burma, India, Indonesia, and The 
Philippines. 

The announced purpose of ex- 
pansionist activities of the Chi- 
nese Communists is to liberate 
oppressed peoples. But that is a 
thin cloak over the desire to con- 
tro] the manpower and the nat- 
ural resources of these countries, 
particularly rice and rubber and 
tin. And thus we see in clear 
relief the somewhat less than 
idealistic motive of the modern 
imperialism emanating from Rus- 
sia, with Mao Tse-tung and his 
followers as tools of conquest. So 


long as this process goes on, Red 
China cannot be separated from 
Russia, with which it has a com- 
mon boundary of more than 3,000 
miles. Indeed, political expansion 
is one of Stalin’s most potent pre- 
ventives against Titoism in China. 

That Communist road is one of 
China’s two choices. The other 
is to seek independence as a na- 
tion, taking its place in a family 
of nations, each seeking to ad- 
vance the welfare of its people 
within the framework of the 
United Nations set up at San 
Francisco in 1945. 

This is the course followed by 
China until recent years and, 
moreover, it was in accord with 
the American tradition of states- 
manship. William H. Seward, 
serving as Secretary of State 
under President Abraham Lin- 
coln, was the first Westerner to 


aot ca 


Banners hail Nationalist China recruits on Formosa, then girding for a Communist attack. 





sense the fact that countries 
around the Pacific would be in- 
creasingly important in world af- 
fairs and should be helped to real- 
ize their destinv as free nations 
The same view was held by John 
Hay, under 
Presidents William McKinley and 
Theodore Roosevelt He 
inated the Door 
which checked the 
China's territories 
During the First World Was 
Dr. Paul Reinsch, then American 
Minister to China 
President Woodrow 
support China in 
notorious “Twenty-One Demands 
of Japan in 1915 


ideas and policies of these two 


Secretary of State 
orig- 
Open Policy 


partition of 


convinced 
Wilson to 
resisting the 


Underlying the 


American statesmen was the con- 
viction that American 
and prosperity were 

connected with the development 
of China. They thought that a 
strong and independent China 
was to the interest of the United 


security 
intimately 


States as well as_ the 
people 


Ix more recent vears Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt reaffirmed this 
tradition of 
ship. Sumner Welles, in two arti- 
cles of great historical importance 
appearing in Harper's magazine, 
February and March, 1951, has 
revealed the innermost thoughts 
of the wartime President Roose- 
velt in relation to China I can 
do no better than to quote Sumne1 
Welles: 

It was his 
that China should be the 
the arch of a new Asia 
best way to get a unified 


American statesman- 


[ Roosevelt’ 


postwar China was t do 
could to support the Nationa 
ment and to make sure that all foreign 


Govern 


powers respected China’s independ 


ence and integrity, in entire harmony 
with our traditional Open Door Policy 
It has been the 
+} 


decision that has so greatly contrib 


reversal of that 


uted to the disastrous course of events 
in the Far Ex 
years 
Although the course of Chinese 
independence has been __inter- 
rupted, it still remains the only 
alternative to Communism. And 
just as the Red Government now 
operating from Peiping is the 
organ of the Communist party, so 
the Nationalist Government tem- 
porarily seated in Formosa is the 
only organized force founded on 
the principle that the Chinese peo- 


luring the past 
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ple will develop best in an atmos- 
phere of freedom. These facts 
are incontrovertible 

Criticism is a part of the demo- 
cratic process, and the National 
Government is not above it. 
Charges center on two counts 
namely, corruption and reaction— 
and both merit examination 

I admit that there has been 
some corruption in the National 
Government. I do not admit that 
corruption in China has_ been 
worse than corruption in some 
other countries. In the 15 years 
I have been a member of the 
National Government, I have 
known many men in public life 
who have served the Government 
for long periods of time at con- 
siderable sacrifice and have re- 
mained honest and poor. I would 
even say that the percentage of 
honest officials in the National 
Government of China is probably 
above the world average. Fur- 
thermore, I would opine that if 
officials of other countries had to 
live on the pay of their opposite 
numbers in China, they would 
have withstood temptation less 
well 

Critics say the National Govern- 
ment is reactionary. They intend 
to convey the idea that it has been 
fascist and relies upon secret po- 
lice and that it denies the citizens 
of China their individual free- 
doms. Every time such an accu- 
sation has been launched in 
United Nations debates—by Mos- 
cow representatives, of course—I 
immediately issue a challenge. I 
say: Let the United Nations set 
up a commission to investigate. 
If it should find that China, unde 
the National Government, has 
condemned people for political 
reasons to forced labor to the ratio 
of one in China to a million in 
Soviet Russia, | would accept the 
judgment that Nationalist China 
has been reactionary. Or let me 
take another index: If the people 
who have lost their lives for polit- 
ical reasons in China should be 
found to be one to 1,000 in the So- 
viet Union, I would gladly ac- 
knowledge my Government to be 
reactionary. I have issued this 
challenge a number of times. It 
has never been accepted 

The word “reaction” is also in- 
tended to mean that the National- 
ist Government of China neglects 


the welfare of its people. No 
doubt my Government has not 
done so much in this field as it 
should—yet it has done more than 
any previous Government of 
China and as much as the average 
of Governments throughout the 
world 

It established, for the first time 
in Chinese history, a national 
health service Though under- 
staffed through eight years of war 
with Japan, this was nevertheless 
able to prevent epidemics of any 
kind in China 

The Nationalist Government 
also started scientific research in 
agriculture Chinese scientists 
developed better varieties of rice 
and wheat so that, before the war. 
our farmers increased the yield of 
their land 11 to 13 percent—a fact 
which is of enormous importance 
when you realize that China is 
predominantly an_ agricultural 
country 

By giving the farmers improved 
cotton seeds in 1933-34-35, the 
Nationalist Government made 
China for the first time in her his- 
tory self-sufficient in cotton. The 
system of national highways in 
China has been built almost en- 
tirely by the Nationalist Govern- 
ment 


Aut this progress was made de- 
spite the economic drain of wal 
When the open clash with Japa- 
nese militarism came on July 7, 
1937, China had no economic sur- 


plus. The curse of poverty in 
China is as old as Chinese history 
It is the fault not of one Govern- 
ment or one regime. It is the 
accumulated result of centuries 
and a real remedy would require 
a concentrated and continued ef- 
fort of several decades. So China 
fought the war not with any eco- 
nomic surplus, but by deepening 
the already deep poverty of the 
people. The full-scale war lasted 
eight years. It was coupled with 
a blockade. These eight yea) 
of war and blockade, on top of an 
old and deep poverty, would be 
enough to break the back of any 
country or Government. Before 
anybody pronounces judgment on 
my country, let him imagine his 
own similarly circumstanced and 
similarly burdened. 

In the last two years on the 
Island of [Continued on page 60] 
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HOUND IN MY HAIR 


It all began—yes, it ALL began 


with a dog priced at five cents. 


NE fine Saturday morning | 
was out in the garage doing my 
laundry. The washing machine 
was humming along nicely, and 
the children were punctuating 
their play with only a few of their 
milder screeches. Another un- 
eventful day, I thought, and was 
glad of it. I am a woman who 
ippreciates tranquillity 

Just then a man strolled 
through the back gate leading a 
shaggy, mournful dog 

Wanna buy a dog for a nickel, 
lady?” he called. 

I dried my hands and stepped 

into the yard. “Now look,” I be- 

in, “this is my busy day I 
don't have time for jokes.” 

The man snapped his fingers, 

lering the dog to sit up. “I 

it,” he assured me, as the 

went wearily through his 

I've just come down from 

woods. I can’t keep the dog 

apartment, and I thought 

mebbe a nice fenced yard and a 

bunch of kids would do the trick.” 

Immediately my youngsters 

swarmed around. “Can't we keep 

him, Mama? Pleas-s-se! We’re the 

only kids in this block who don’t 


have a dog!” 
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By LORNA CALLAHAN 


“Well, I don’t know,” I hesi- 
tated, though [ should have 
known better. Ten minutes later 
the man had walked out of the 
yard and I was owner of a dog. 

I had never been much of a 
dog enthusiast. The few dogs in 
my life had been nothing but trou- 
ble. There had been Tighe, in 
Connecticut, who chewed my 
mother’s player piano and the 
milkman’s legs. Then there was 
Pal, in Illinois, who dirtied my 
bedspread when I was more in- 
terested in getting out on dates 
than in cleaning up my room 
and Zip, in California, who daily 
put his paws on my baby wash. 

However, I did have my motto 
to live up to: “First a Mother.” 
It would not do to let the kids 
down. The older ones were al- 
ready getting that appraising look 
in their eyes as if comparing me 
to the rest of the neighborhood 
mothers. All of them were exem- 
plary—the type who never miss a 
parent-teacher meeting. One had 
even given up all her spare time 
to being den mother for the Cub 
Scouts. Definitely, I would have 
to do something if I wished to 
hold my own. This looked like the 
golden opportunity 

From the very start, however, 


Illustrations by 
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the hound was onto me. I sup- 
pose he 
tential dog-disliker and he was 
out to trap me 

That evening, after dinner, I 
prepared a plate of the finer left- 
‘Here,” I said, in my most 
wheedling manner, “is your sup- 
per. Go ahead and eat 

But the mutt wouldn't eat. He 
sniffed disdainfully at the plate, 
and then laid down near the front 
door. 

“Mother,” said my Number One 
Boy, 


recognized in me a po- 


overs 


“you're supposed to feed 
dogs scientifically 

Number One Boy is going-on 
12. He knows all the answers 
“They have 
food at the grocery 
29 cents.”’ 


specially prepared 


It’s two for 


| DID SOME rapid calculation 
“That's $1.02 a week, or $53.04 a 
year,” I mused Seems kind of 
high—even for a modern dog 
When I was a little girl, my folks 
mixed the table scraps up with 
cold tea and fed them to the dog.” 

“No wonder,” observed my boy 
,“that Tighe chewed on the milk- 
man.” He paused for a moment 
“Say,” he don't 
think it’s hereditary, do you, feed 
ing dogs garbage?” 

“Certainly not,” I sniffed, mus 
ing on the fact that kids develop 
faster these days Why, when I 
was 12 I didn’t even know there 
was such a word as “hereditary”! 

Oh, well, I thought, I’m not 
licked yet I'll show ‘em I’m a 
mother with her children’s inter- 
ests at heart. I'll treat that hound 
as he’s never been treated before 
plan, I got up 
others 


breathed you 


In line with my) 
next morning before the 
and took the dog for a fine long 
walk And in the ¢ 
went the rounds again 
ing night fog for 
but all else ren 

This got me exactly 
with the dog. He 
to nibble daintilv at the 2/29-cent 
dog food, but he still looked at me 
reproachfully and he still spent 
long periods at the 
waiting 

After about a \v of this, 
had a talk with my husband. It 
was all very well to have a dog 
I said, but 7 was doing all the 
work and worrying And all | 
palns 


vening we 
substitut 
morning mist 
aining the same 
nowhere 


condescended 


front door 


was getting for my were 
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reproachful looks from the dog 
and uncomplimentary remarks 
from the kids. “They are hinting,” 
I said, “that I’m not quite right 
because the dog doesn’t take to 
me. What would you say,” I ten- 
dered gingerly, “if we just sort of 
eased the dog out into a more con- 
genial home?” It seemed to me, 
all of a sudden, a clever way to 
avoid a showdown. 

My husband lowered his paper 
“Let’s not get excited,” he said 
“You know as well as | do that 
all kids have to have a dog. It’s 
normal.” 

I was about to ask him if he, 
too, were casting aspersions on 
my mental balance, when the 
phone rang. It was the dog’s for- 
mer owner and his voice had 
considerable heat 

“] hear things aren’t so good,’ 
he said. ‘Get the dog to the phone 
—]I wanna hear him bark. I al- 
ways know how he’s feeling by 
his bark.” 

Ye gods!, I thought, what next? 
However, I dragged the dog to the 
phone. I held the receiver to his 
ear, but his Master’s Voice had 
no effect on him. And when I 
let go of him, he slunk back to 
his position by the door 

“So!” cried the man, when | 
put the receiver to my own ear, 
“that’s the way it is! 
in the morning.” 

Next day, he came to check the 
situation. He walked all around 
the dog, noting his posture, exam- 
ining his throat, peering into his 
eyes 

“I think,” he said, “that I'll 
have to come out every week, at 
least until we see how this thing 
works out. I’ve never 
dog so unstrung 

When he left, I determined to 
redouble my efforts. I catered to 
the beast, scrambling eggs for his 
breakfast, fixing him milk and 
cereal for lunch, and boiling soup 
bones for his supper. Silently | 
said to him, ‘Now do your darned- 


"we 


I'll be over 


seen the 


est, doggone vou 
He did. He ran away. And it 
took three days’ advertising and 
a deluge of phone calls to get him 
back. It was only after I prom- 
ised to tie up the gates and do 
sentry duty at the front door that 
the man let the dog remain 
Things went on this way for 
several months. And then one day 


the man announced he was going 
back to the woods for a spell 
he didn’t know how long he would 
be gone—and he was taking the 
dog with him. 

The kids set up a terrible how] 
They begged him to say he’d bring 
the dog back. They said they’d 
do anything—anything—to make 
the dog happy, if he’d just give 
them another chance! 

“Well!” said the man, “I dunno 
I'll think it over. There’s some- 
around here who doesn't 
know how to appreciate a good 
dog. But I'll tell you what: If I 
decide to bring him back to you, 
I'll dip his paw in ink and send 
you his print.” 

The kids began to weep. Even 
Going-on-12 had moisture in his 


body 


eyes 

Grimly I went to pack up the 
animal’s things—his blanket, his 
wire brush, his extra leash. There 
I thought, at least I won't be 
plagued with the mutt for a while 
If I can’t have my family’s re- 
spect, at least I can have some 
peace of mind. 

The dog gave me one last 
mournful look. ‘Keeping it up to 
the bitter end,” I thought. But I 
was determined to be a sport if it 
killed me. I went over to the 
brute and gave him a parting hug 


Tuars when it happened. All 
of a sudden the dog seemed to 
He began to lick my 
hands and face, and wag his tail 


come alive 


at a rapid clip 

“My goodness!” I] 
“What's this?” 

‘“He’s kissing you, Mother!” the 
kids yelled. “I guess he likes you, 
after all.” 

The man nodded approvingly, 
and I bent down to rub the dog’s 
shaggy head to hide my confusion 
It dawned on me then just where 
the flaw was in my campaign. | 
hadn’t shown the poor creature 
one bit of affection. So how could 
I expect him to show any to me? 

few minutes later, when man 
and dog pulled away in the car, 
and the dog’s brown eyes, not 
mournful any more, looked out 
the back window at me, another 
thing made itself clear. The hound 
had been in my hair since the mo- 
ment I met him. But not any 
more. From now on he would be 
in my heart. 


gasped 
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Arch C. Klumph 


An appreciation of the 


Cleveland lumberman who served as Rotary’s 


President and launched its Foundation. 


By Crawrorp C. McCuLtouGH 


President of Rotary International in 1921-22 


\ RCH KLUMPH WROTE his name widely across 

the pages of Rotary’s 46 years of history. It comes 
seldom to any man within his lifetime to experience 
o abundantly the fulfillment of his hopes and his 
dreams. His friends were legion. For he was a 
kindly man with a great heart. This transcended all 
his other commanding qualities—business ability, 
genius for organization, creative imagination, the dry 
humor; his love of the arts and the esthetic; his cour- 
age and steadfastness in the face of rising difficulty 

Seer and doer, he despised procrastination: When 
as a newly elected Director in 1914 the international 

soard made him Chairman of a Committee to write 
i new Constitution; he and his associates wasted no 
time. The need was urgent. New Clubs were organ- 
izing rapidly without uniform standards; history was 
strewn with wrecks of organizations which for want 
of foresight and courage to set up adequate machin- 
ery of organization and administration had foun- 
dered ingloriously. The Committee produced the 
locument which set up Districts, created the office 
of District Governor, and established the annual Dis- 
trict Conference 

One gap remained. It was closed the following 
yvear when Arch wrote a Standard Constitution and 
By-Laws for all Rotary Clubs. This was his crown- 
ing achievement. When the Convention legislated 
these two integrated documents into being, Ro- 
tary had turned the critical corner. The sound basis 
for cohesive unity throughout the world had been 
well and truly laid 

More than any other man he was responsible for 
He first conceived the idea 
during his Presidential year. Men and peoples so 
sorely needed just what Rotary had to offer, he re- 
flected. Rotary could crusade if the funds were in 
hand \n endowment open to contributions from 
ill men of goodwill is the need. We must get started! 
It was hard plodding over the next few years. By 
1925 he had endorsement by the Board of Rotary In- 
ternational. The 1927 Convention set up the Rotary 
Foundation. The following year it went into oper- 
ation. The dream had come true. 

Born in Conneautville, Pennsylvania, in 1869, mov- 
ing later to Cleveland, Ohio, he left school at an early 
age to help with family expense. He attended night 
school and at 18 entered the employment of the 


the Rotary Foundation 
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Arch C. Klumph, President of Rotary International 1916-17, 
who passed away in Cleveland, Ohio, on June 3, 1951. 


Cuyahoga Lumber Company, of which he rose to be 
president and, eventually, owner. Entering the 
Cleveland Rotary Club in 1911, he was President in 
1913. He was elected a Director of Rotary Interna- 
tional in 1914 and President two years later 

Of distinguished bearing, a dynamic speaker of 
polished address spiced with a keen but kindly wit, 
Arch was in high demand as a public speaker all 
down the years. He loved music and was a discern- 
ing patron of other arts. He was flutist with the 
Cleveland Symphony for 14 years. Many years late 
he said to a friend, ““My heart is in music, my head 
is in business. I wish my heart could have con- 
trolled my life.” 

Following the Edinburgh, Scotland, Convention in 
1921, Arch was one of a group of the then present 
and past Rotary officials who were received by King 
George V and his gracious consort, Queen Mary, at 
Buckingham Palace. Their Majesties made it an 
occasion of but the simplest formality. Their sin- 
cere friendliness and charm put everyone quickly at 
ease. When Arch was presented, the King at once 
engaged him in animated discussion of the ideals and 
aims of Rotary. It is related that at the conclusion 
the King said to him, “Well, Mr. Klumph, I believe | 
should like to be a Rotarian.” “I see nothing to stop 
you, sir,” was Arch’s quick rejoinder. “Your eligi- 
bility is certain for a search of the lists of London 
Rotary Clubs will find no member whose trade, call- 
ing, or occupation is that of King.”” The King laughed 
heartily. 

Farewell, Arch. Your memory keeps green in the 
hearts of us all. 
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YES—For Moral Leadership 


Says Joun D. HICKERSON 


 —_ is full of examples of ‘“‘man’s inhuman- 
ity to man” on a wholesale scale. The persecution of 
the early Christians by the Roman Empire, the mas- 
sacre of the Armenians by the Turkish Empire, and 
the slaughter of some 6 million Jews and Poles by 
the Nazis are only a few instances of the kind of 
deliberate mass murder that is now called the crime 
of genocide 

The conscience of mankind was so shocked by the 
bestial actions of the Nazis that the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, at its first session, af- 
firmed that “genocide is a crime under international 
law which the civilized world condemns,” and recom- 
mended that a convention be prepared to facilitate 
the speedy prevention and punishment of that crime 
In 1948 the General Assembly, after two years of 
careful preparatory work by other bodies, adopted 
the “Convention for the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide.’ This defines genocide as: 

. any of the following acts committed with intent to 

destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial, o1 
religious group, as such 

(a) Killing members of the group 

(b) Causing serious bodily or mental harm to members 
of the group 

(c) Deliberate 
calculated to bring about 


inflicting on the group conditions of life 
physical destruction in whole 
or in part 
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The Two foes of ‘race murder’ 


Debate of the. 
Month 


(d) Imposing measures intended to prevent births within 
the group 

(e) Forcibly transferring children of the group to an- 
other group 

The Convention states that persons committing 
genocide shall be punished, “whether they are con- 
stitutionally responsible rulers, public officials, or 
private individuals.” The contracting parties under- 
take to provide effective penalties for persons guilty 
of genocide. Any contracting party may call upon 
competent organs of the United Nations to take such 
action as they consider appropriate for the preven- 
tion and suppression of acts of genocide 

The Convention came into force on January 12, 
1951. The President of the United States has strongly 
urged that the Senate consent to the ratification of 
the Convention, and the Convention is now before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

It is a tragic commentary on the state of our civili- 
zation at this midpoint of the 20th Century that one 
has to admit that genocide may again occur. But 
what assurance have we that another dictator may 
not someday go berserk and slaughter millions of 
people belonging to a particular national, ethnical, 
racial, or religious group? The Republic of Korea 
recently charged that genocide had been committed 
by the North Koreans, Chinese Communists, and the 
Soviet leaders. These charges, which will have to be 
examined qith care, show that the danger of geno- 
cide is not a thing of the past. 

Genocide was immediately recognized by the Gen- 
eral Assembly as a matter which could not be han- 
dled by national action alone. Genocide, the As- 
sembly decided, is a crime against international law, 
the prevention and punishment of which requires 
international codperation 

The Convention does four important and useful 
things: it brands genocide as a crime under interna- 
tional law; it brings the full moral weight of world 
opinion to bear against this crime; it binds the con- 
tracting parties to prevent and punish acts of geno- 
cide; and it gives formal and legal recognition to the 
fact that genocide is a matter of grave international 
concern and therefore a matter of grave concern to 
the United Nations. 

No one contends that the Genocide Convention 
is a perfect treaty. Like any treaty, it represents a 
compromise between differing points of view. 

The Convention has been criticized, for example, 
because it does not refer to “political groups.” This 
term was debated by the General Assembly, but 


many delegations including [Continued on page 52 
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view this covenant on its international merits. 


NO—It Is a Legal Bramble 


Says FrRaNK E,. HOLMAN 


8 1946 a Human Rights Commission was ap- 
1 as a sub-agency of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt was made its Chairman. Early in 1947 this 
Commission announced that it proposed to draft a 
Declaration of Human Rights and a Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights. A little later it took up the matter of 
formulating a “Genocide Convention.” 
What is “genocide”? The word was coined by a 
I Translated into 
simple Anglo-Saxon, it means “race killing.” It goes 
without saying that all decent men and women are 
opposed to any program, official or otherwise, which 
contemplates the destruction of a racial group in 
whole or in part. But out of this generality of the 
term “genocide” a whole new class of individual 
‘imes is to be created. Acts are made punishable 
which are not only purely domestic in character, but 
public officials as well as private citizens are to be 
made amenable to international tribunals for a vari- 
ety of ill-defined and ambiguous so-called “acts of 
genocide to the extent that the causing of ‘“men- 
tal harm” to a member of a group, or complicity in 
so doing, is an “act of genocide.” 
The United Nations Assembly at its Paris meeting 
in December, 1948, adopted a Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. In the dying hours of the same 
session of the Assembly, at which the Declaration 
was passed, the Genocide Convention was hurriedly 
adopted. At the time little or-no publicity was given 
the matter by the U. S. Department of State. On 
June 16, 1949, the Genocide Convention was sub- 
mitted by the President to the United States Senate 
for ratification and referred to the Foreign Relations 


pointer 


Yale professor, a Polish refugee 


Committee 

At a hearing in January, 1950, before a sub-Com- 
mittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
members of the American Bar Association Commit- 
tee on Peace and Law through United Nations ap- 
peared and submitted reasons and arguments against 
its ratification, pointing out the serious loopholes in 
its content, the failure of its language to include 
genocide’ committed by Governments—as, for ex- 
ample, the liquidation of political groups in Russia 
and Russian satellite countries—and the dangerous 
effect of the document on basic American rights if 
ratified by the United States as a treaty. 

It should be kept in mind that in nearly all na- 
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tions except the United States, even after the ratifi 
cation of a treaty, each particular Government may 
decide when and to what extent, if at all, it is ready 
to implement the treaty by the passage of national! 
legislation, even though the signatories have agreed 
generally to enact such legislation. The United 
States is the only important country (except France 
and Mexico to some extent) that faces the peculiar 
legal situation that when a treaty is ratified by our 
constitutional process (to wit: by the Senate), its 
provisions become a part of the supreme law of the 
land without either State or national legislation 

Article VI of the United States Constitution pro- 
vides that a treaty when ratified becomes “the Su- 
preme Law of the Land’’—‘“Any Thing in the Con- 
stitution or Laws of any State to the Contrary Not- 
withstanding.” In this very fundamental respect 
the American Constitution is unique. 

Unfortunately, those in charge of attempting ‘o 
‘sell” the United Nations Human Rights program, 
including the Genocide Convention, to the American 
people have chosen to disregard this distinction 
They persist in discussing treaty obligations as 
though the effect of a treaty were the same in Amer 
ica as in other countries 

They undertake to clinch their position by point 
ing out that certain proposed treaties, like the Geno 
cide Convention, contain [Continued on page 53) 
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Frank E. Holman, of Seattle, Wash., is a past president of 
the American Bar Association. He is also a member of 
the Commission for Peace and Law through United Nations. 
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How to (VERWORK-and LIVE 


Some tips to help you hold up better during these long, tense days. 


| Non long ago the head of a big 


New York corporation collapsed 
in the middle of his address at a 
hospital-campaign luncheon. Dur- 
ing the 
mentioned something about over 
work. That same afternoon every 
man who had been at the speak- 
er’s table called his physician fo 
an immediate appointment. All 
were typical business executives 
All suddenly realized something 
they should known right 
along: they and their friend had 
been pounding too hard, too long 
The story could be duplicated in 
city after city You know of a 
similar case. You will hear of 
more. For back again are the days 
of hurry and strain, the 10- and 
12-hour davs, the lost week-ends 


confusion his ps 


nave 


the vacationless months 

When the free nations of the 
West decided tc arm, the finge1 
was pointing just as surely at the 
older men who must produce the 
matériel as at the younger men 
who are being fitted into uniform 
One of the problems now shadow 
ing that production is whether the 
army of executives can take it 
The answer depends very largely 
on the executi 


executives are critically needed in 
these times. And part of their 
job is to learn how to stay on the 
job. A perfect example is the re- 
tirement (at 61) of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, British Chancellor of the 

Winston 
t} 


ne greatest 


Exchequer—the man 
Churchill 
brain in the 
tion.”” Sit 

ceded that the retirement was due 


called 
Labour administra- 
Stafford himself con 
to stress and strain and that he 
had suspected it was coming a 
vear before 

“The danger of 
pecially in the 40-, 50-, and 60 
year-old Surgeon 


overtatigue es 


groups Says 
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General Leonard A. Scheele, of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, “is 
always an important public-health 
problem. It could well 
even more important in time of 
national emergency 

Yet fatigue is an_ individual 
problem too. Your problem. You 
must decide how you can safely 
take on extra work. Your doctor 
can help. But there is so far no 

miracle drug” to cure fatigue, no 
vaccine to prevent it. There are, 
however, a number of danger sig 
nals that show up in plenty of time 
to prevent overfatigue. But before 
we list them, let’s get the whole 
problem cleariy in mind. 

Dr. Jack Masur, medical directo 
of the Clinical Center of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, put it this way 
The human body has incredible 
energy reserves in youth. You 
can recall studying all night, then 
taking a cold shower before dash- 
ing off to early class or an early 
job. As we get older, however, we 
keep taking on responsibility at 
the same time youth’s energy re- 
serves are going down. A truck 
driver may get away with taking 
caffeine pills to keep his machine 
on the road all night; he'll get his 
sleep eventually, and he’s under 
physical tension, not emotional 
tension. Physical fatigue is more 
easily compensated for than the 
emotional and mental strain an 
executive is under 

There is a point of no return 
after which you can’t make up lost 
energy with extra sleep. That is 
where the tailspin begins. Some- 
times the heart just stops 
times the mind gives way first; the 
victim has become too exhausted 
to separate trivialities from major 
problems. 

Fortunately, as we noted, the 


become 


Some- 
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danger signals are pusted before 
you reach the shallow end of your 
energy reserve. You can pick up 
these warnings long before your 
doctor can. You know your daily 
habits; he sees you perhaps once 
or twice a year 

One of the earliest warnings of 
overfatigue is headache. It is, 
heaven knows, one of the easiest 
to detect. According to Dr. Lester 
Blumenthal, director of the George 
Washington University Hospital's 
headache clinic, overwork can 
bring head pains in a number of 
tricky ways. Prolonged mental 
tension tightens up the muscles 
in the head and neck, and when 
the breakdown products of these 
muscles aren’t eliminated soon 
enough, sharp pain reflexes result. 


( Yor LY enough, there's a “relax- 


ation headache” too, sometimes 
called “Sunday headache.” This 
also results from prolonged, severe 
tension, but the mechanism is a 
bit different. Sudden and complete 
relaxation after tough brainwork 
causes the blood vessels of the 
head to lose “tone.” Blood pound- 
ing through the slack vessels 
stretches the sensitive walls, caus- 
ing intense pain 

Sometimes persons who suffer 
few headaches suddenly begin get- 
ting frequent and much worse 
headaches when they take on ex- 
tra mental strain. This is the mi- 
graine type with its nausea and 
sudden blind spells which force 
the victim to stop work altogether 
for two or three days. Dr. Blumen- 
thal tells the story of an Ambassa- 
dor who came to him with mi- 
complaining he could no 
longer work. A few questions 
brought out that the Ambassador 
recently had been appointed dele- 
gate to the United Nations by his 
Government anc the headaches 


graine 
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“Sometimes the heart just stops. Sometimes the mind gives way first; the victim has become too exhausted. . . - 
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started shortly after his extra du- 
ties began to pile 
He was give! tion and 
advised to worl hours 
at a tirne, the 
ing work. | 
vanished, and 
tinue at both 
workdays we 
An examp!l f ) liagnost 
value of headacl s tl ype pro- 
When 
you stop to ask you f hy vou 
smoke too mu the kev to the 
much 


duced by too 


problem is at hand. Too 
smoking is a sure sign of tension 
Nicotine is a stimulant. It spurs 
your system t supply steady en 
ergy beyond the amounts normally 
available. It is often tl tart of 
a vicious and con irtificial 
speed-up enabling vou to draw off 
energy faster than is replaced 
Y ET smoking is onlv a mild 
stimulant. Its effects are far less 
dramatic than benzedrine or caf 
feine, often the next step in the 
cumulative overdraft from you! 
energy bank. Benzedrine and caf 
feine are quick and easy medicines 
to keep you pounding hour after 
hour, conference after conference 
through nine or ten hours at your 
desk, then far into the night at 
home 

Sometimes, though, you have to 
sleep. Then vou discover anothet 
symptom of the 1 
of fatigue. You 
throttle 
engines, 
tuel, keep grinding. There i 
ever, a convenient brak 
will pull the macl 
fore you Can easé 


; till 1 
IS SU! 


prompte 


This may be « 
sleeping pills 

The wife of a stockbroker in a 
large Eastern city told me she be 
gan to 
working too h 
over the family checkbook. Dur 
ing the past two months the check 
stubs for liquor had doubled. Her 
ght drinker 
drinks 


tnree 


when went 


husband, normally a li 
began taking two or three 
before dinner and two or 
more before it 

“It's odd his wife narked 
“He watches t! ick i very 
day for signs of troubl n the 
market. Yet 
building u 

Far wo! 
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ever, are the seductive little sleep- 
ing capsules. They are cheaper 
than liquor and only too easy to 
get in some States. They seem 
such a simple way to get to sleep 
Yet bad as they have been painted 
in the Sunday supplements, the 
true story is even worse. New 
studies by Dr. Harris Isbell, of the 
Public Health Service, show that 
‘In some respects addiction to 
(sleeping pills) is more dan- 
gerous than addiction to mor- 
phine.’ 

Sleeping pills complete the vi- 
cious cycle of artificiaily sustained 
energy. Stimulants tu stay awake 
Sedatives to get to sleep. Energy 
steadily drained and 
neve! adequately replaced, sink 
closer tu the bottom of the pool 
Now we have reached, or come 
dangerously close to, the point of 
no return. Drastic and prolonged 
treatment is necessary Yet the 
whole tragedy is preventable 
There is something every busy 
man can do to stay on the job, and 
even keep reasonably fit 

Let’s go back to the fellow 
whose wife suddenly realized 
how heavily he had come to rely 
on l'quor to relax. She pointed out 
to him that the only reason for the 
extra drinks was overwork. To 
gether they went over his office 
sehedule. Shortly he conceded 
that several of his most irritating 
responsibilities could be handled 
by subordinates as well as him 
self. His wife moved dinner up 
an hour, leaving time for him to 
visit with his family after a long 
day at the office. If he had to work 
at night, he made it a point to quit 
an hour before bedtime, allowing 
time for his mind to relax before 
The plan worked 

The trick is not to force your 
self to quit bad habits (usually 
they are bad only in excess), but 
to remove the reason for the hab- 
its Check over your daily work 
schedule and see where you can 
ease off without cutting your pro- 
duction 


reserves, 


sleep 


Here are a number of sugges 
tions culled from executives who 
have learned to overwork and stay 
alive. One or more may be use 
ful to you 

1. Leave an unscheduled hour 
in your workday for emergencies 
Then an unannounced confer- 
ence, a sudden summons by the 


head of the firm, won’t throw your 
day out of gear and, incidentally, 
add to your nervous strain 

2. Work a long week-end into 
your schedule from time to time 
during which you and an efficient 
assistant can take care of piled-up 
correspondence without constant 
phone breaks. Phone calls often 
mean decisions: decisions every 
few moments wear you down. 

3. Learn to work brief rest pe- 
riods into your day whenever pos- 
sible. They not only help re- 
charge the batteries, but also 
break up the steady drain on your 
energy. A half hour, or less, after 
lunch and again late in the after- 
noon are logical times to relax. 

4. Try the early-morning hours 
for work rather than late evening. 

5. Avoid heavy meals. Dr. Blu- 
menthal suggests that you and 
your physician might talk over 
the English system of five light 
meals a day instead of three 
heavy ones. A “spot of tea’”’ in the 
late afternoon breaks up the grind 
and supplies new energy. A mod- 
erate dinner, followed by another 
light snack before bed, aids sleep 

Another benefit of the five-meal 
system is the constant replacing 
burned up by hard 
work It goes without saying, 
though, that if you eat oftener 
than three times daily, you must 


of energy 


ease up at regular meals; other 
wise the extra nourishment goes 
into extra weight 


. 
I INALLY, don’t be too much of 
an eager beaver. Don’t develop 
work fetishes, like insisting on a 
clean desk top. Just recall the 
story of the Army lieutenant who 
always reached the end of his 
workday with a desk as barren as 
a Monday-morning football field 
Across the hall a work-harried 
captain regularly swept piles of 
unfinished papers into his brief 
case at quitting time, cursing him- 
self for being less efficient than 
the lieutenant 
sake, Lieutenant 
said the exasperated captain one 
day, ‘tell me how you do it.” 
“Easy,” replied the lieutenant 
“When 5 P.M mark 
scrap of unfinished pape1 
Attention of Captain Smith.’” 
Why you lowdown 
screamed the captain. “I am Cap- 


“For gosh 


comes, I! 
every 


tain Smith 
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An up-by-the-bootstraps story 


of a man who knows how to be rich. 


A PIONEERING aviator flies the Atlantic. ... 


shipboard, a group of repatriates celebrate 
» Christmas season at sea A store clerk goes 
to the hospital for a long-needed operation. 
Tens of thousands of school children gayly throng 
new school buildings 
These incidents, divergent as they seem, represent 
the work and philanthropy of one man, one of 200 
members of the Rotary Club of Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. José Roger Balet is his name. Look at Don 
José, note the handsomely Spanish face of this 
dapper man in his mid-60's, and you may guess that 
born to wealth and educated as a Spanish 
but you would be wrong. For Don José 
is a rarer man than that. He is a self-made man with 
a good memory. He remembers his homeland and 
what it was like to be poor—and he remembers it all 
with deep gratitude toward his adopted country. 
It was 44 years ago when he stepped off the ship 
that carried him to the new land of Argentina from 
ive Spain. He brought with him his only 
a will to work, good health, and the moral 
\ stick it out and carve a future for himself. 
Soon he had established in Buenos Aires a small 
business house of his own, a variety store. He pros- 
pered. He opened another, then another, until he 
had 23 branches of his “Bazaar of Two Worids.”” He 
was rich 
Then he began a pioneer project in Argentine 
employee relations. Signs like this began to appear 
ee on his store bulietin boards: “We 
: 7 lend 100 to 500 pesos monthly, with- 
out interest, payable in ten months.” 
As an inducement to education, the 
Bazaar paid a bonus for each lan- 
guage that an employee learned. For 
clerks who had children of grade-school age, the Ba- 
zaar bought all textbooks. Finally Rotarian Balet 
underwrote all medical and dental services for em- 
ployees 
But Don José’s public spirit reached out in other 
directions. He bought the house in Cadiz, Spain, 
where the Argentine hero Bernardino Rivadavia had 
died, and presented it as a gift to the Argentine 
Government. Also, he set up an important prize for 
the first pilot, Argentine or Spanish, to cross the 
Atlantic. It spurred the famous flight from Seville 
to Buenos Aires by Ramon Franco in his plane, the 
Plus Ultra 
When 375 Spaniards found themselves down on 
their luck in Argentina, he financed their repatri- 
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Rotarian José Roger Balet presents another new school 


ation—and added a characteristic touch. Because 
they would celebrate the Christmas season at sea, he 
sent toys aboard the ship so that the Three Kings 
those traditional Spanish Santa Clauses—could de 
liver presents. 

Don José financed a flight to the stratosphere, 
and donated prizes and scholarships to students 
And when an earthquake in San Juan Province 
damaged the birthplace of Domingo Favstino Sarmi- 
ento, the famous statesman-educator, Don José paid 
for its restoration 

It is not difficult to see why the personality of 
Sarmiento should fire the interest of Don José. For 
education has become a personal concern of Rotar- 
ian Roger Balet. Today illiteracy is one of the major 
problems of the Western Hemisphere. South of the 
Rio Grande are some 70 million illiterates, represent- 
ing a great challenge to all men and agencies who 
would better the future 

Conscious of his public obligation, Don José has 
set to work on a large scale. He started by erecting 
a school building and presenting it to the Argentine 
Ministry of Education. His Roger Balet Foundation 
has continued the project so that today he has paid 
for 50 schools—at least one in every Province of the 
nation, from cold Tierra del Fuego to the lush green 
pampas, and even across the Rio de la Plata to Uru- 
guay and across open sea to the Islas Malvinas. 

There is an old proverb that says, “The rich man 
is not one who is in possession of much, but one who 
gives much.” José Roger Balet knows how to be rich 

—Justo OLARAN CHANS 
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HY can’t we have a soft- 
ball team? There’s nothing to do 
in this burg!” 

“We need some new industry to 
shoot life into the old town.” 

A public restroom would cer- 
tainly help!” 

“Let's get a water softener. The 
water is so hard it eats out the 
pipes.” 

“The whole town is so unkempt 
I’m ashamed to have visitors 

When such comments are heard 
in a small community, they indi- 
cate one of two things: either the 
town is about to give up the ghost 
—or it is coming alive to its mod- 
ern possibilities 

If you live in a small community 
—and something like three-fourths 
of the world's people do— its fu- 
ture is a matter of deep personal 
concern to you If you are a 
farmer or a city man 
on the smal] town more than you 


vou depend 


Lexingtone 


Broommeron °°lfere 


may think. It’s one of your mar- 
kets, certainly, but looking at it as 
a historian might. the small com- 
munity is where democracy, ethics, 
mutual confidence, and neighbor- 
liness have flowered. On top of 
this comes the modern trend 
toward decentralization, with in- 
dustry moving out of the big cities 
to small-town locations. The fu- 
ture of one nation after another 
rests to a large degree on its small 
towns. What about them today 
fre they thriving, or are they dy- 
ing’ 
In the rich agricultural areas of 
central Illinois we’ve seen them 
Consider 


going both directions 
what we found in a few typical 


towns There’s Cardiff, for in- 


‘Stance, once a prosperous coal- 


mining community. Fifteen hun- 
dred people lived there. Fine side- 
walks lined both sides of the 
streets. Lots sold for $1,000 apiece 





Then the coal ran out Where 
once 1,500 people lived the census 
now shows 12. There is nothing 
left of Cardiff but the eroded slag 
pile, and engineers don’t even 
bother to whistle as their trains 
pound through 

We've also been to Roanoke. 
Here, too, was a community that 
depended for its livelihood on coal. 
When the tipple fell with a rum- 
bling crash into the mined-out 
shaft one night in the early ‘30s, 
it seemed to many a prediction of 
doom. But Roanoke is very much 
alive today. It is a sound com- 
munity of 1,200 people who take 
pride in their neat homes, their 
progressive civic organizations, 
their school, and their growing in- 
dustry. They look with confidence 
to the future. 

What is the difference? That’s 
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what we asked H. Clay Tate, edi- 
tor of the Daily Pantagraph in the 
near-by city of Bloomington. Six 
years ago, In response to frequent 
requests from small towners who 
were eager to find a way to build 
better communities, Editor Tate 
ipproached the University of Illi- 
nois for expert guidance. He found 
a kindred soul in Professor Alvin 
T. Anderson, the quiet, deliberate, 
and thorough field representative 
Both men had 
personal -concern for the 


niversity 


l he small] town, and with 
the approval of the University 
they t out to find a formula 

betterment 
1s were chosen for thei! 
Roanoke, Minonk, 
Stanford, and Colfax 
ther communities, they 
ize from Minonk with 
on of 1,897 to Stanford 

Convinced at the outset 

nity improvement can 
from within the towns 
that it cannot be su- 
from the outside—the 
ide it a rule of the proj- 
town would have to 
ace in the experiment 
ility met, the « 
ment progran 
ted 
ntatives of the five 
luding clergymen, edu- 
ners, businessmen, wal 
hool-board members, 
ials, housewives, and 
presentatives, met under 
nanship of Professor An- 
Now, just what are yout 
he asked 
gathering momen- 
e evening sped on 


Slowly the 


ght to be a restroom in 
a farmer said Our 
1d youngsters don’t have 
to wait when we bring 
to town.” 
not hire some teachers on 
-round basis—especially the 
oach a teen-ager wanted to 
KNOW 
We should have a band And 
Summer sports and handicraft 
m should be open for 
parties.” 

r softener would help = 
tores look awful and the 
Why not 1 
1e meeting was at last 

Editor Tate and Pro- 


t good 


1951 


a 


Lexington folk swing 
their partners in a new 
square-dance class their 
community has started. 


fessor Anderson knew they had 
hold of something vital These 
people were deeply concerned 
about their communities They 
wanted to do something, but they 
lacked guidance and an over-all 
plan 

What was the answer? Should 
a professional community planner 
be brought in? That was quickly 
vetoed on two counts: (1) it would 
be too expensive; (2) just when 
the advisor was needed most, 
when the plans were about to be 
executed, the planner would move 
out, leaving only a blueprint be- 
hind. No, something more funda- 
mental was needed 


Ix THE next few weeks the Pan- 
tagraph publicized the project 
widely. After all, Rotarian Joseph 
Bunting, general manager of the 
Pantagraph, points out, the paper 
had something at stake, too. A 
community-minded paper, its 
management realizes that its abil- 
ity to serve depends on its cover- 
age, and 60 percent of its circu- 
lation came from the smaller com- 
munities outside Bloomington. If 
those communities deteriorated, 
so would the paper. There was 
some thought that Bloomington 
merchants might protest against 
the paper’s promoting competition 
in the smaller areas, but the city 
businessmen were quick to per- 
ceive that they, too, depended on 
the small-town merchants. It was 
like the links of a chain: small 
town, medium-sized city—Bloom- 


ington has a population of 33,000 
—and big city. Take out one of 
the links and the whole chain falls 
apart. With the modern ease of 
travel afforded by the automobile, 
if the farmer passed up the small 
town, he could just as easily pass 
up the medium-sized city and go 
to a metropolitan area to make his 
purchases. So, with the full back- 
ing of the Bloomington merchants 
and the coéperation of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, the Pantagraph 
searched for an answer 

It was found in a five-step pro- 
gram which is readily adaptable 
to any community that seeks to 
improve itself: 

1. A few public-spirited citizens 
with a sincere interest in the fu- 
ture of their community decide to 
take leadership in community bet- 
terment. 

2. A public mass meeting is 
called for a free exchange of ideas 
among all segments of the commu- 
nity. 

3. A community council is au- 
thorized at the public mass meet- 
ing to serve as the over-all plan- 
ning and directing force of the 
betterment program. 

4. An executive committee is 
drawn from the members of the 
community council. It is the duty 
of this committee (a) to plan and 
direct surveys, appraisals, and 
studies; (b) to analyze results and 
formulate action programs; (c) to 
review and approve specific plans; 
and (d) to encourage other organ- 
izations in the community to ac- 
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cept responsibility for carrying out 
approved action programs. 

5. Action subcommittees are ap- 
pointed to carry through on the 
three phases of community better 
ment: (a) industrial, (b) cultural 
and social, and (c) civic. These 
small, working committees are the 
sparkplugs of the entire project 

That was six vears ago. What 
has been the result? Has anything 
concrete been accomplished? 

Serious, hard-working Edito1 
Tate answered our question by 
calling for half a dozen reports and 
analyses ranging from specific im- 
towns them 

Pant 
graph’s circul e,” he in 
vited 
the towns then 

The report on Roanoke was typ 


provements in the 
selves to a l 
“look at what’s happened to 


selves 


ical of those he handed us One 
hundred and fifty thousand dol 
lars had been 


extension of } é surfaced 


signated for 
streets. The village wat ysten 
was extended and a water-soften 
ing plant built at a cost of $60,000 
A $100,000 bond issue was voted 
for an addition to the high: school 
Year-round garbage collection was 
started on a tax basis. A referen- 
dum on teachers’ housing was 
voted and the plan approved 
Sixty-five lots were brought into 
the village and utilities extended 
A chapter of the Society for the 
Preservation and Encouragement 
of Barbershop Quartet Singing in 
America was organized, as was a 
A number 
of small factories, all locally owned 


new Boy Scout troop. 


and financed, have been estab- 
} 


fids 


lished. and a 14-room house 
been converted into a hotel. 


The story is much the same in 
the other four towns of the proj- 
ect In Minonk, for example, 
there was no year-round recrea- 
tion program. We found Coach 
Paul Jones playing softball on the 
athletic field behind the high 
school. We had learned in Bloorm- 
ington that his recreation program 
for Minonk was considered one of 
the best in the State 

“We needed something outside 
school time,” he said. “I talked 
with Bob Morrison about it. He 
owns a confectionery store on the 
main street and was president of 
the Chamber of Commerce at the 


time Bob got the Chamber to 


sponsor a Summer program. Lo- 
cal merchants put up about $800 
We had softball, volleyball, and 
games for the little kids in the 
morning, followed by handicrafts 
and leather work 

“There aren’t any 
pools around here, so we made ar- 
rangements with the school board 
to use the busses. Twice each 
week we took a gang in to Lake 
Bloomington. In the evening we 
had adult softball. We started 
with three nights a week, but it 
became so popular we now have a 
double-header each time. 

“The recreation program was 
such a success that we didn’t have 
any trouble getting through a tax 
program the second year. That 
raises $2,500, and with the $800 in 
proceeds from the yearly softball 
tournament, we are assured of a 
going program What did the com- 
munity-betterment program have 


Wwimming 


Idea hatchers are these Bloomington 
newsmen: Rotarians Joe M. Bunting 
and C. J. Driver, with Editor Tate. 


In Minonk, IIL, the program starts with newspaper publicity, discussion meetings, and the mailing of helpful booklets and questionnaires. . 


to do with this? Well—it stimu- 
lated somebody to do something!” 

The Minonk playfield is com- 
pleted flood lighted—$7,000 was 
raised to do the job—and mem- 
bers of the community council 
came into town with their trac- 
tors to help level the field. Now 
new recreational facilities and 
projects are being constantly 
added. A community picnic has 
been started, with a parade in the 
morning, free ice cream all after- 
noon, and stunts for everybody 
And each year the whole town is 
invited to participate in an excur- 
sion. In 1949 it was to the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry in 
Chicago, with a tour of the Rail- 
road Fair and Riverview Amuse- 
ment Park thrown in. 

John O. Denson, young editor of 
the Minonk News-Dispatch, says 
that what the project did for 
Minonk was to stimulate people to 


action. “Take ‘Babe’ Smith, for 


Us 
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Families 


He's not an organization 
loner.” When it 
couldn't have mail 
» until all the 
numbered 


houses 
ind the 
he got it done sin- 


vith a slow delib- 
hat remindes 
da of the filn 


p this way: “7 


us oft 
Denson 
he proj- 
bring us anythi new 
vhat was with 
nd what had to be done 


wrong 


was doing much about 

it did was sort of to light 

der some of the folks 

to work througt 
nizations 


who 
their 


the reaction in 
gton and Roanoke. Walter 
ile, Methodist minister in 
savs, “We already had 

inity project about to get 
What this did wa 
entive, publicity, and ex- 
ance It lifted the 


also 


to give 
com- 


Birtschi, 3l-vear-old 
nt of a thriving new build- 
Roanoke, 
elf thin 
ind not get anywhere if you don’t 


think first 


Gene 


lies concern in 
1 can work you! 


You've got to have a 

things 
What this did was to 
| something to work 


Then get accom- 
plished 
give us pian- 
toward 

And the effects of the program 
Twenty-five more 


Illinois towns have requested per- 


are spreading 
on to join the project and are 
included in the plans that 
make the community-better- 

program State-wide An 
American soldier stationed in Ger- 


ment 
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mull over things that Minonk needs most, and write down suggestions... . 


Then committees 


many who hails from a town of 
750, wrote the Pantagraph, “I 
want to live in a small town, What 
can I do now to prepare myself to 
help when I get back?” The Uni- 
versity of Colorado, the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Purdue Univer- 
sity, and regional and newspaper 
associations have called on Editor 
Tate to discuss plans for the pro- 
gram in their territories 

“There's plenty still to be done,” 
Tate says. “Our five pilot towns 
have outlined enough work to 
keep them busy for a quarter of a 
century. And it’s all been done 
without a single request for State 
or Federal aid, without asking for 
a single new State or Federal law, 
without offering a single prize 
The progress is coming out of the 
talent, energies, and interests of 
the people themselves.” 

The circulation of the Panta- 
graph? Well—that’s rather an in- 
teresting story in itself. Since the 
beginning of the community-bet- 
terment program it has shown a 
general, over-all increase of 4.8 
percent. In Roanoke, one of the 
five original circulation 
jumped 47.8 percent, and in Odell, 
a new town in the project, 96.9 
percent. No matter how you look 
at it, community betterment is on 
the way in these towns 

But what about your town? Is 
there opportunity for improve- 
ment? Are there things to be ac- 
complished through the coépera- 
tion of your Club, the State uni- 
versity, a city newspaper? It 
could mean the difference between 
drifting the way of Cardiff, or 
marching triumphantly along the 
road of prosperous Roanoke 


towns, 


Photos: Bloomington Daily Pantagraph 


set to work to make the ideas a community reality. 


Most 
vide 


citizens want new industries to pfo- 
jobs, like these new ones in Roanoke, 
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High on residents’ list of needs are modern 
schools (above) and new churches (below). 
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Some brave advice on a minor menace: 


the other fellow’s vacation and a photographic account thereof. 


\\ HEN a fellow worker comes 


back from his vacation, you are 
perfectly willing to inquire about 
the kind of time he had, to com- 
ment sympathetically on the sun- 
burn he’s so proud of, and to agree 
that a vacation is certainly a ma- 
jor financial disaster 

But that’s as far as ordinary ac- 
quaintance ought to have to go, 
and only lifelong friends, 
men, bond servants, and vice-pres- 
idents should be required to look 
at vacation snapshots. Which 
after all, are gray amateur blurs 
ordinarily involving people you 
don’t know, in six or seven stand- 
ard poses, at a spot you neither 
know nor care about. It strains 
courtesy to have to comment po- 
litely and squanders reserves of 
hypocrisy needed for photographs 
of people’s children 

I was delivering myself of these 
opinions to a colleague named 
Harry Swanson about the time an- 
other toiler in our relatively 
grape-free vineyard was making 
the first-day-back rounds, to have 
his hand shaken and be told it had 
certainly been hot while he was 
frolicking up in the mountains 
The returned vacationist was a 
man named Warren Flomm, who 
wouldn't tell you the cute things 
his baby says or give you a de- 
tailed report on his latest cold, but 
does show vacation 


sales- 


pictures 
around. 

Flomm came in the far end of 
the room, saw Swanson at Swan 
son’s desk, and headed our way 
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By ROBERT M. YODER 


‘I'm going to duck,” I| said, “I’ve 
seen the snapshots.” 

“Stick around,” said Swanson. 
“T’ll show you how to protect 
yourself and maybe even cure a 
man of that habit.’”’ Swanson is 
relatively new in our shop, but al- 
ready is establishing a reputation 
His distinction is simply that he 
doesn’t put up with things. He 
cured the insurance man who de- 
presses the rest of us with gloomy 
talk about our many responsibili 
ties and total unpreparedness for 


- a helpless old age. He bothered 


Swanson only once. Swanson 
asked the rate on a $50,000 policy 
with double indemnity in case of 
accidental death. “Not on me,” he 
said dreamily, “on my wife.’ 

So I was a little worried about 
what he’d do with Flomm and the 
snapshots. “Don’t hurt his feel- 
ings,” I said. “He's a nice guy, 
otherwise.” 

“This will be painless,’ Swan- 
son assured me. “The one thing 
these people never are prepared 
for is real, enthusiastic interest.”’ 

Flomm came up wearing that 
proud, smiling little “Well, make a 
fuss over me” look. You see it in 
small children who have just tied 
their own shoes 

Swanson got in the first re- 
marks 

“Well!” he cried cheerfully 
“Decided to come back to work, 
did you? Back to the old grind, 
back to the old salt mine. Nose to 
the old grindstone again. Havea 


9 


good time? 


Illustrations by R. W. Stone 


He had forgotten one cliché of 
returning, and Flomm supplied it 
“Yes,” he said, “back home and 
broke.” 

“Where'd you go?” Swanson 
asked. But with no pause at all 
for any answers, he poured out a 
whole stream of apparently eager 
questions. “Nice place, was it? 
Lots of fishing? Or just lots of 
good old-fashioned loafing, that it? 
Get cold up there, nights? But 
plenty hot in the daytime, I'll bet 
How was the water—colder than 
think? Mighty refreshing, 
though, once you got in. Come 
out of that water and you could 


you'd 


eat a horse.” 

“That’s about—” Flomm in- 
tended to add “right,”” but Swan- 
son never gave him a chance 

“Kids enjoyed it, I'll bet,” he 
went on happily. “Brown as a 
Hated to come back, I sup- 
But by that time I expect 
you'd had about enough of it 
Home looked pretty good, huh‘ 
Now all you've got to do is get 
over your vacation. Couple 
months’ rest and you'll be as good 
as new.’ 

Swanson had to inhale, and 
Flomm was able to say, “That’s it, 
all right.” There really wasn’t 
much left for him to say, and now 
Swanson fixed him with a look of 
bright-eyed expectancy, lowered 
his voice to a confidential pitch, 
and said, “Tell me this: did you 
get any snapshots?” 

“Why, yes, I took a few,” said 
Flomm, a little surprised. “Here's 


perry 


pose 
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one of the—” he began. But Swan- 
son snatched the snapshot from 
him Don’t tell me,” he said re- 
bukingly. “Why, this is the pier. 
Isn’t it a nice pier, too? Runs 
right out into the water. What 
you couldn't do with a pier like 
that! What did you do with a pier 
like that?” He sounded like the 
pier’s anxious owner, afraid it had 
w been misused 

we just tied our boat to 


someh 


lomm said 


’-e-r-y good!” Swanson said 
“Then if you wanted 
to go someplace, you could untie 
it. Were you able to get a picture 


ipprovingly 


of the boat?” 
Flomm thought he had one 
Now look at that,” Swanson 
said admiringly He was staring 
in thoroughly unfounded delight 
t a dim snapshot of as ordinary 
1 rowboat as floats in any body of 


a funny thing,” he said 

‘but I'd swear I’ve seen 

boat before Let me look 

Yes, same pointed end, 

same flat end. That pointed end’s 
the front?” 

Of course.” 

Swanson shook his head as one 

dismissing a lovely but impossible 
idence 

That was in Oklahoma in 

he said, “so it couldn’t be 


ime boat. There must be two 


“*You be the woods Cll be 
lake and run along beside you. ... 
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“Two?” Flomm regarded Swan- 
son strangely, and half reached for 
the photograph. “There are thou- 
sands of them.” 

“There are?” Swanson’s eyes lit 
up greedily. “You got pictures of 
them?” 

“No,” said Flomm. He skipped 
five or six pictures he had shown 
to me and came to a view of the 
lake. 

“Here’s where we were,” he 
said. ‘Lake Nillekegonko, they 
call it. This is looking north.” 

“Oh, yes,” Swanson said shrewd- 
ly. “You took this from the south 
end. Which way is it longer?” 


“It’s the same distance, natural- 
ly,” said Flomm. “It’s longer than 
it is wide, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

“Lot of fish in that lake?” Swan- 
son asked. “Good bottom? What's 
‘Nillekegonko,’ an Indian name? 
From one of the big tribes? What 
does it mean—I mean, in Eng- 
lish 

Flomm chose the question about 
fishing. 

“The fishing wasn’t bad,” he 
said. “The best day we had looked 
like it was going to be our worst 
We had heen out all day without 
getting a nibble—and, boy, it can 
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The high-schoo! choir had spent three 
rehearsals on a difficult Easter cantata— 
with poor results. The boys in the group 
were at fault. Full of giggles and horse 
play, they would not calm down. How to 
get them to? Suddenly the director had 
it. Tapping his baton, he said, ‘Let's 
have just the tenors and basses on this 
I'm not sure your voices are settled 
enough to hand'e this music. All right 
fellows—let's go!'' Not settled enough 
eh? Think we're still boys, huh? Six re- 
hearsals later a serious choir sang For He 
Is Risen with precision and beauty. 
—Mrs. A. L Burnham, Lincoln. Neb 
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My little girl, a victim of paralysis, re 
fused to go out or be seen in public. “| 
just can't bear to have people stare at 
me," she cried. In desperation | finally 
told her, “Darling, when people stare at 
you, it's because they have a terrible ill 
ness called ‘staritis.' It's only people like 
you who can help them. 

“How?” she asked 

"Just look them in the eye, smile, and 
say, ‘I'm fine—how are you?’ When you 
see their faces go red, you will know you 
have helped then: overcome 'staritis. 
She went out without fear after that; it's 


surprising how many people she did help 
—Nora Jackson, Culver City, Calif 


In the lobby of a large New York of 
fice building are two identical candy 
booths, selling the same candies and 
managed by two equally pleasant girls 
Yet one always has twice as many cus 
tomers as the other. | asked the more 
successful girl what her magic formula 
was. "It's all in the scoopina.' she said 
“An indifferent scoop usually puts too 
much candy on the scales. That means 
you have to take some of it away, and 
the customer feels cheated. I'm always 
careful to scoop too little the first time 
and then add a little more. The customer 
thinks he is getting a bonus. It's amazing 


how business has increased 
—Mrs. D. E. Winden, Louisville, Ky 


Let's have your story if it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 
(35 if it’s from another publication).—Eds 








get hot on that lake around noon.” 

“Oh, it’s unroofed,”’ Swanson 
said with interest. “It’s an open- 
air lake.” 

“Well, of course,” said Flomm 

“Where's the picture of the fish 
you caught,” said Swanson, “the 
time you had quit, and just tossed 
your line beside the pier as a gag?” 

Flomm gave me a “what goes on 
with this guy?” look and said, “I! 
do have one like that, as a matte! 
of fact.”’ 

“Sure vou do,” Swanson said 
warmly. He tock a deep breath 
“And next let’s have the one sho 
ing a guy I never met in my life, 
who had the cottage next .o yours 
If you haven't got one handy, let’s 
have the blurred picture of the 
main lodge, where you could sta, 
if you didn’t take a cottage. Here 
give me the whcle batch.” 

Flomm was looking a little sore 
but fascinated, too, and surren- 
dered the pictures. Swanson went 
through them as expertly as a pro- 
fessional gambler looking for a 
joker 

“T was wrong,” he said. “You 
did get one of your cottage. Nice 
place, too.” 

“Sure I did,” said F!omm. He 
was somewhat mollified, and 
reached for the picture te give one 
of those little travelogues, mostly 
about things not in the picture 
that go with vacation snapshots 
You know: o. course, it doesn’t 
show in this picture, but it’s all 
woods back there, and the boa\ 
house is that building you can’t 
see anything but the roof of, ove 
there. But Swanson wouldn't re 
turn the snapshot and held it 
down by his knees, so Flomm 
would have had to lecture squat- 
ting. 

“Of cours there’s nobody in the 
cottage now,” Swanson observed, 
as if the picture were somehow in 
accurate 

“T think there is,” said Flomm 
“A couple from Illinois were go- 
ing to have it next.” 

“I guess not,” said Swanson, 
looking again. ‘There'd be smoke 
coming from the chimney Now 
the woods—they’re right about 
here, | imagine.” He pointed with 
his left hand to a spot an inch or 
two above the top of the picture, 
and Flomm nodded. “The lake,” 
Swanson went on, “that’s down 
here?” This time he was pointing 


a few inches in front of the pic- 
ture, and fluttering his fingers to 
indicate rippling water. Flomm 
nodded agreement. “Here,”’ Swan- 
son told me, “you be the woods 
Now, where did you have to drive 
to reach the main lodge?” 

“About three-quarters of a 
mile,’ said Flomm. “Up this way 
A little sheepishly, he traced the 
road in air 

“That roac follows the lake 
shore 

Flomm said it did 

“Then let’s do it again,” said 
Swanson. He began to flutter his 
fingers in more agitation. “This 
time I'll be the lake and run along 
beside you 

Flomm took the snapshot from 
Swanson’s hand. “I think I've got 
to get back to my desk,” he said 
“Lot of things pile up while you're 
iway, vou know.” 

“Oh. that’s too bad,” said Swan- 
son. “I'll tell you what. You come 
over to my house some night soon 
and we'll work the whole thing 
out on a sand table 

“You've got a sand _ table? 
Flomm asked 

“It isn’t really mine,” Swan- 
son said modestly. “It’s my aunt’s 
{nd bring the snapshots, will you? 
If there’s one thing my aunt i 
nuts about—and the doctors think 
there are several—it’s vacation 
snapshots If you could spare 
these a day or two, she’d be glad 
to color them for you, with her 


crayons 


, 
k LOMM was moving to the door 
‘The snapshots are not very in- 
teresting, I'm afraid,” he said, “‘ex- 
cept if you happened to be there 


Swanson had scored 

‘“‘Nonsense,’’ Swanson. said 
warmly. “They certainly opened 
my eyes. I didn’t know such con- 
ditions exist. But you got away, 
and that’s all that counts. Try 
and think of it as just a horrible 
dream—that’s my advice.” 

“But this was my vacation,” 
Flomm protested. He shook his 
head once, as if to clear it, and left. 
He hasn't shown his vacation 
snapshots to anyone in the office 
since, although I saw him sneak- 
ing a look at one of them himself. 
It was the picture of the cottage, 
and I think he wanted to make 
sure those people from Illinois 
haven't burned it down. 
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| a few years ago I could 
never have imagined that a 2d 
Century Roman would have any 
influence on my life. I blundered 
upon this man while browsing one 
afternoon among the stacks of a 
great library 

I wasn’t much impressed when 
| first saw his book. It was old, 
blackbound, barely the size of my 
hand, and its card showed that it 
had been checked out oniy a dozen 
times in 35 years. It could not 
be “laden with very valuable car- 
go.” Still, I'd have a look any- 
how. I thumbed to this page: 

“T must put myself in mind ev- 
ery morning that before night it 
will be my luck to meet with some 
with some ungrateful, 
abusive fellow, with some knav- 
ish, envious, or unsociable person 
or another. Now their perverse- 
ness comes from their ignorance 
of good and evil. And since I un- 
derstand the beauty of a good ac- 
tion and the deformity of a bad 
one; since I am satisfied the per- 
son disobliging me is of kin to 
me—our minds being both ex- 
tracted from the diety—I am con- 
vinced that no man can do mea 
real injury since no man can force 
me to misbehave.” 


busvbody 


“But who is this?” I inquired—I 


hadn't yet glanced at the title 
Well, Marcus Aurelius An- 
tonius, Emperor of Rome, wrote 
those words, wrote them in odd 
moments at night in his tent while 
at the head of his legions and in 
the intervals between battles— 
which he hated—with the barbar- 
ians. There he sat, resting his 
frail, tired body, pondering the 


page 
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problems of morality and exist- 
ence, and recording them as his 
Meditations. 

Aurelius had met all sorts of 
men— how could he help it as 
head of the Roman world?:~ He 
knew violence and intrigue; his 
wife was celebrated for her gal- 
lantries, and his son, Commodus, 
later to become one of the most 
vicious of Rome's rulers, must 
have been a terrible cross to him 
Yet he could say, “Let people’s 
tongues and actions be what they 
may, my business is to be good 
If any man has done me wrong, 
the harm is his own; it is my duty 
to forgive him.” 

No wonder Will Durant says 
that the Medita- 
tions of Marcus 
are a “Fifth Gos 
pel” and_ imply 
that their author 
was a “Christian 
without Christ.” 

Or that Matthew Arnold could say 
of him: “He remains the special 
friend and comfort of all clear- 
headed and upward-striving 
souls.” 

So what? How can he affect 
you and me? Well, take, for ex- 
ample, Aurelius’ way of facing the 
day’s trials. You are ready to 
back into a parking space when 
some fellow grabs it from behind 
Discourteous? Yes, but the dis- 
courtesy is his, not yours: your 
increased blood pressure won't 
help you find a parking place 

Did your wife snap at you be- 
cause you forgot to do her errand? 
She'll be sorry enough if you kiss 
her and return the soft answer 


By ROY L. ABBOTT 
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You are in a hurry and find the 
laundry has sheared off a shirt 
button. How much is your self- 
control worth in terms of buttons” 

But the Old Roman has taught 
me far more than how merely to 
fortify myself against the day’s 
petty annoyances For one thing, 
he has taught me not to worry. 
Why, he asks, should I try to take 
my whole life into my head at 
one time. or to burden myself 
with the weight of the probable 
future? The past cannot affect 
me, and the future is not yet mine 

Nor can anyone read the Medi- 
tations without gaining new 
meanings as to the worth and pur- 
pose of a human life. “Take care 
that your soul has something 
creditable to preside over,” he 
What a fine way of telling 
me to make something worth 
while of myself. Mine must not 
be a purely selfish goodness; | 
must do something serviceable for 
mankind. How well this Emper- 
or anticipated our modern service 
ideal: “That which is not for the 
interest of the whole swarm is not 
for the interest of a single bee.’ 

And if we follow these princi- 
ples, says the Old Roman, we shall 
be happy, for happiness lies in 
the possession of goodness; it has 
few wants and those largely not 
material. 

That delightful old hypocrite, 
Seneca, once remarked: “I per- 
sist in praising not that which | 
do, but that which I ought to do; 
I follow it at a mighty distance, 
crawling.” 

For my own part, even though 
the heights to which it leads be 
unreachable, I find it a pleasure 
to crawl even at a 
“mighty distance” ~~» 
along the path ~ 
blazed by that Old 
Roman, Marcus Au 
relius 


says. 





| HREE million kids were on 
the stampede last August 26. Ro- 
tarian Barney Matick was caught 
in the hilarious riot. 

Barney wasn’t tangled up with 
all 3 million youngsters, but 
had his hands full. He’s hez 
the city recreation program in 
Pekin, Illinois, and his 
ment, with the Pekin Rotary Club 
as sponsor, staged the third an- 
nual National Boy and Girl Better 
Fishing Rodeo in that city. 

Two hundred and ten kids, 
armed with weird and wonderful 
fishing outfits, st 
banks of Mineral Springs Lagoon. 
Each was trying for the prizes be- 
ing offered. It was a whooping, 
laughing, hectic jamboree, and if 
Barney and his adult assistants 
could have galloped three direc- 
tions at the same time, they still 
would not have been everywhere 


depart- 


rung around the 


28 


Three Million Kids 
OUT AFTER 


THE BIG 


ONES 


By 


kids needed supervision, coaching 
and direction. 

Lines tangled. Jim Lewis, Presi 
dent of the Pekin Rotary Club, 
helped unsnarl kids and tackle 
Others assisted. Two fish got on 
adjacent hooks. Lines twisted to- 
gether. The two fish filched the 
poles and headed across the lake. 
The kids gave chase in a rowboat, 
retrieved the tackle, but the fish 
were gone. 

Youngsters fell into shallow 
edges of the lagoon, wolfed re- 
freshments, raced with every fish 
caught to have it tallied by the 
rodeo judges. In the midst of the 
melee, the youngsters landed 68 
fish. Top boy’s prize, a complete 
bait-casting outfit, went to Dick 
Becker, who landed a two-pound- 
er. Other boys and girls became 


A COMMUNITY SERVICE FEATURE 


ARTHUR H. CARHART 


proud possessors of rods, reels, 
lines, and lures. It was fun. Pekin 
is planning on a repeat perform- 
ance this year. 

On that August Saturday, sim- 
ilar scenes were witnessed in 328 
other towns and cities across the 
United States. Probably there 
never has been one event in which 
so many youngsters participated 
on any one day. Better Fishing’s 
annual kids’ rodeo has become one 
of the outstanding outdoor events 
of the U.S.A.—and another lively 
chapter will be added to the story 
on August 25. 

The germ of this idea sprouted 
one evening in 1945 when Leo 
Pachner, executive of a major fish- 
ing-tackle concern, was addressing 
a sportsmen’s meeting in Chicago. 
He suggested that when sports- 
men meet, they all toss in a nickel 
to help purchase fishing tackle for 
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kid who couldn’t afford such 
eq nent 

Giving kids the chance to go 
fishing was very close to Leo Pach- 
ner’s hear He’d seen kids get 
into trouble by sheer lack of en- 
gaging in such a wholesome sport 
is angling He knew fishing 
doesn’t get youngsters in bad 
jams. With all the eloquence he 
had, with tear-choked earnestness, 
he pleaded for the kids 

The idea sparked. Sportsmen 

d men in the fishing-tackle busi- 
ness teamed up with Leo Pach- 
ner. They decided a good leader 
would be LeRoy H. Dorsey, Chi- 
sssman, who had been 
so successful in establishing inter- 
national salt-water fishing tour- 
neys off Mexico’s coasts 

Anglers just don’t become wild- 


cago pus 


eyed radicals,” said one man to 
Dor sey 

You'll cut down juvenile de- 
linquency with this idea,” said 
another. “Kids don’t have a chance 
to fish today like they did some 
\ Give 'em a chance!”’ 

Dorsey remembered his _ boy- 
hood on Midwest farms: catching 
atfish, crappies, and bluegills in 
ponds and streams. What his 
friends had said was true: kids to- 
day are missing something mighty 
precious because modern life has 


blocked them off from the old 
fishin’ hole 
| do it with one stipulation,” 
reported. “There'll be ab- 
no commercialism 


Fishing Incorpo- 
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rated, a nonprofit organization, 
was formed with Dorsey at the 
head of it. Leaders in the tackle 
industry contribute, with no 
strings attached. Individuals who 
believe in BFI subscribe. A great 
university puts in several thou- 
sand dollars because of its firm be- 
lief in the constructive work be- 
ing done. A Chicago American 
Legion post contributes several 
thousand more. 

Some prospecting into just 
what type of activities should be 
planned led to the tion-wide 
kids’ fishing day. The first Nation- 
al Boy and Girl Better Fishing Ro- 
deo was staged in 1948 with one 
million youngsters participating. 
Its success was explosive. With 3 
million entrants in 1950, execu- 
tives of BFI look forward to an 
enlarged registry this August. 

These fishing rodeos are all local 
in operation. BFI headquarters in 
Chicago supplies guidance, sug- 
gestions, publicity material, and 
two grand prizes for the rodeos— 
complete fishing outfits for the 
boy and girl champs at each rodeo. 
The local fishing fiesta is initiated 
through a proclamation by the 
mayor of the community, setting 
aside the last Saturday in August 
as BFI rodeo day. Local civic or- 
ganizations that sponsor the event 
cooperate with city recreation de- 
partments 

Last year more than 20 Rotary 
Clubs from Douglas, Arizona, to 
New Britain, Connecticut, and 
Penca City, Oklahoma, were 


Photo (third from top right): Desert Studio 


On the banks of Wolf's Lake, near Chambersburg, Pa., the town turns out to watch the progress 
of small-jry fishermen. In the crowd are Chambersburg Rotarians, who helped sponsor event. 
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among the sponsors, as were othe! 
service clubs, veterans organiza- 
tions, and the like 

In Tulsa, Oklahoma, 5,500 boys 
and girls entered the contest. They 
consumed 5,000 “hot dogs,”’ 10,000 
bottles of pop, and 15,000 ice 
cream sticks and bottled orange 
drinks. It isn’t all fishing, but it’s 
all fun. 

It was a great day at a lot of 
places. Judy Pruitt, 13, of Granite 
City, Illinois, probably revolution 
ized angling technique when she 
caught the girl's first prize with a 
chunk of “hot dog” as bait. Ells- 
worth Huggins, fishing in Harris 
Pennsylvania, 

he baited with crab ap- 


burg, went even 
further 
ple—and caught fish. It was there 
too, that 11-year-old George Hoff- 
somer learned about “the one 
that got away George had 
hooked a big fish, probably a win- 
ner. The line broke. He spent most 
of the remainder of the day show- 
ing the broken line and holding 
out his hands to indicate just how 
hig the lost fish was 

At Spring Valley, Illinois, Rob- 
ert Wytenick also had fisherman’s 
luck. He was so intent on landing 
the whopper on his hook that he 
didn’t look where he was stepping 
The fish 
got away; Robert was somewhat 
hardest 


and gashed his bare foot 


consoled by 
luck” prize 
Getting voungsters out fishing 


getting a 


only one day was not enough; it 
should be a major vacation-time 
activity. Last year a new idea was 
added \dventures in Fishing 
Civic leaders volunteered to take 
groups of kids on fishing trips 
throughout the Summer 

Jim Haywood, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, organized regular classes of 

f the city’s 

park lakes. Jim was qualified, for 
he is a former champion caster 
When Greele 
all comers in the age classes to 
join in their rodeo, and compete in 
the casting event, Jim entered his 
well-coached “Eagle Claw 
They came near to making a clean 
sweep in the casting event. This 
year the “Adventures in Fishing” 
program of going out a-fishing 
every week will be going stronger 
than last season 

The Better Fishing leaders be- 
lieve this only natural. Although 
sports may make 


Instruction at one o 


Colorado, invited 


boys 


competitive 
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more noise, angling—with 16 mil- 
lion paid licenses last year—makes 
the biggest splash for the number 
of participants. Why not? It is an 
activity for a full lifetime, for the 
wispy youngster who “can’t make 
the team,” for girls as well as boys 
Dad and his children can take part 
together on just about equal foot- 
ing. 

And there are richer rewards 
than just passing the time. Take 
the whole spread of natural re- 
sources and conservation. BF'l’s 
educational chairman, Homer E 
Anderson, superintendent of 
schools in Bozeman, Montana, is 
directing the program to forward 


These winning smiles come from the 
triumphant, freckled faces of two 
fishing champs in Greeley, Colo. 
They display their tackle trophies. 


angling in a school’s sport pro- 
gram. Hobby clubs have been 
formed, with students making 
their own lures and other tackle. A 
youngster going fishing comes to 
realize—personally—the need for 
action to prevent 
watersheds and to stop pollution 
of our streams 

Many prominent personalities 
have become interested in the BF! 
program and are on its National 
Advisory Council. Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker; Major General Bry- 
ant E. Moore, superintendent of 
West Point; the presidents of a 
dozen universities—more than 300 
such leaders have joined in to 
forward the program and hopes of 
BFI 

One of the most striking results 
in this BFI program has been 
what has happened to juvenile 
delinquency. Mount Airy, North 
Carolina, supplies a case history 


damage to 


which is typical of many com- 
munities. 

Officials there were looking for 
some program which would be a 
constructive outlet for “juvenile 
steam.” They found a possible an- 
swer in the rodeo and “Fishing 
Adventure” plan. Members of the 
police force went along on fishing- 
adventure trips, primarily to 
coach the kids in angling, but, do 
ing that, they became buddies 
with young trouble-makers they 
had been chasing down alleys 
Busses were supplied to take 
underprivileged children to fish- 
ing spots and they were the most 
enthusiastic of all participants 

In the Summer of 1950, Judge 
James Shaw reported there had 
not been a single case of juvenile 
delinquency in court from the 
time this program started. 

The expansion of this idea is 
beginning to be explosive. BF! 
headquarters, with its limited 
staff, is swamped with queries 
from mayors, park superintend 
ents, service clubs, and others, 
asking for information. The Lea- 
side, Ontario, Canada, Rotary Club 
is one of these. Far away, in St 
Andrews, Scotland, another Ro- 
tarian, G. F 
to international headquarters, 
asking for details about the pro- 
Rotary’s officers passed the 


Breese, fired a query 


gram 
query on to BF! 

The central theme of BFI’s 
work has been summed up elo- 
quently in a letter from Mayor 
Dorothy McCollough Lee, of Port- 
land, Oregon. She wrote 

“The youths of our nation are 
maturing in a period of great emo- 
tional stress. The success they 
achieve in coping with their per- 
sonal problems, national prob- 
lems, and world problems will be 
greatly affected by their ability to 
relax, as well as their ability to 
demonstrate patience and perse- 
verance. There is no finer way of 
teaching boys and girls patience 
and perseverance than to teach 
them to be good fishermen.” 

That indicates the great under- 
lying idea which has persuaded 
civic leaders to team up in this 
nation-wide program of Better 
Fishing, Incorporated. They be- 
lieve you don’t “spoil the child, if 
you spare the rod,” by putting 
that rod in the hands of some kid 
who wants to go fishin 
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HE doleful plaint of the Trout 


Widow is once more heard in the 
land. The Golf Widows and Poker 
Widows and Convention Widows 
lament their plights loudly. But 
the Trout Widow complains only 
half-heartedly, for she cherishes 
the eternal small boy in her an- 
gling spouse and 
knows well that the 
man who loves the 
quest of finny game 
has evolved his own 
philosophy of con- 
tentment which 
makes him ever 
tractable and amenable—except 
during those hectic weeks known 
as “trout season.” 

Now that it’s troutin’ time again 
a whole army of booted and jack- 
eted fishermen will invade the 
high country, where cold moun- 
tain streams claw their way 
through the ancient hemlocks. Oil 
lamps will glow in remote valleys 
and the ruffed grouse will strut 
his drumming log in chill dawn 
air accented by ham and bacon 
frying over a thousand wood- 
chunk fires 

To be sure, the present-day an- 
gler will catch trout hatched by 
machinery and raised in ponds. 
They will be stocked in his favor- 
ite stream after having been fat- 
tened on chopped liver. But it 
puts scant strain on his imagina- 
tion to picture these tasty morsels 
as the “gold-sprinkled living ar- 
rows which once inhabited the 
white water; able to zig-zag up the 
cataract; able to loiter in the 
rapids; whose dainty meat was 
the glancing butterfly.” 

Many years ago the master of 
the craft set down in ageless 
phrasings that angling was the 
contemplative man’s recreation. 
Perhaps so—with the still-fisher 
who jams his pole in the mud and 
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By JOHN H. DAY 


Rotarian, Carnegie. Pa. 


lazily watches his cork bob idly 
on the mill pond. But the avid 
trouter as he makes stealthy ap- 
proach is more alert for the flash 
of a turning fish than for pastoral 
musing. With his senses go all his 
thoughts. He has no time for idle 
daydreaming. 

While he has rod in hand 
Mother Nature is a fish woman; 
and nothing more. Though he 
wear the cloth, his thoughts trend 
not to religion; though a states- 
man, not to politics; though a 
scholar, not to science; though an 
artist, only to the art of angling. 
Once a trout takes the lure, his 
mind is far from all but the mat- 
ter in hand. Heresy and pagan- 
ism may prevail, the 
science be quenched, the country 
go to the dogs, pictures go un- 
painted till he has savea this fish. 
While he angles, the complete 
angler is certainly not a contem- 
plative man. 

The fisherman is a kind of va- 
grant whom nothing fears. He 
blends himself with the trees and 
the shadows. The wild birds of the 
trout country know that he has 
no designs upon them, and the 
animals see that his mind is in the 


creek. The angler plunges eagerly 
into the limpid rapids, as though 
to let his roily thoughts run clear 
as the sediment goes downstream 

There is only one social hazard 
in trouting, or in all fishing, for 
that matter. It is next door to an 
impossibility to be a chronic fish- 


light of. 


illustrations by C. J. Scharte 


erman and not become a chronic 
hyperbolist. A truthful fisherman 
has a right to pass into the list of 
heroes who forbore environment 
and gave the lie to centuries of 
precedent. 

Many good men and true cast 
aside all fine ethical distinctions 
as soon as they get a fish pole 
in their hands. When they have 
donned their boots and have hold 
on a reel and a fish basket, then 
farewell, beautiful truth. For all 
his tall tales, the confirmed angler 


U 


gets a tremendous spiritual and 
mental lift from his days astream 
When he falls in the icy torrent, 
as he always does, the sudden 
shock releases tensions built up 
in the fierce competition of his 
workaday world. 

His Trout Widow, wise with 
woman’s intuition, knows all these 
things. She offers much caustic 
comment, but is secretly glad to 
see her angling better half head 
for the high country and his an- 
nual seventh-inning mental 
stretch while the trout dart be- 
neath their coverts. 

There will be a noble churning 
up of small brooks as minnow 
fishermen seine for their favorite 
lures. Soon will begin the great 
dismemberment of angleworms as 
the dunker “drowns” his garden 
hackle. Purists will wade the 
streams casting artificial flies and 
nymphs, looking down their noses 
at the bait fishermen. Old Izaak 
Walton would be amazed could he 
come back and see the vast army 
of his devotees. 





MEXICO-RED. 


In a swirl of dust, a two-motored TACA passenger plane lands in the village of La Cumplida. The tropic airport is also a grocery store. 


Hopping mountains and jungles 


ENEATH a thatched roof at the end of a level planes are tying a nation together. 

stretch of grass in northern Veracruz, an Otomi In- 
dian family waited in the dazzling Mexican morning. 
A goat with a piece of red wool tied around its neck 
grazed along the edge the field.- Placidly, the 
woman wrapped fortillas about the beans and meat By RL TH WATT M ULVEY 
she ladled from the clay olla on the ground beside A 
her. Now and again one « ie small boys climbed 
down from a bundle household goods for another 
taco. 

Suddenly the sl inded. A plane missed the 
tops of the encircling pi by inches, bumped along 
the gra srunw nd 1 toa stop 

From a little | n the other side of the field, an 
official delegation advanced to meet the pilot After 
a brisk greeting, sacks of mail were checked and 
loaded on a burro. The motor turned 

Slowly the woman packed up the remnants of the 
lunch and | 1 o1 f the enormous bundles over 
her shoulder Fac] ] mall dark-eved young- 
sters took something to carry The man corralled 
the goat and led it up to the plane After he pushed 
and shouted di on )a man inside, the goat, too, 
went through the small doorway 

At length everyone was aboard and in a few min- 
utes the city of Huejutla had dwindled into nothing- 
ness and one hour and 40 minutes ahead lay the City 
of Mexico, site of Rotary’s 1952 Convention, with the 
fortunes and the excitements described in the letters 
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of the un le / . : he cribe 2 ad re ad to the m. Pointing out routes of the nation’s domestic air service is 
Hundreds of miles to the south on the island of Mexican Postmaster General Emigdio Martinez Adame. 
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Cozumel there was similar excitement. The island’s 
5,000 fishermen and their tall brown-skinned women 
in dazzling white dresses gathered at the airport. 
Long before thé plane was due they arrived to wait 
through the blistering hours fer the goods that were 
coming and the information from another world. .. . 

All over Mexico there are such scenes. 

Today is being united with a million yesterdays 
by the host of small aviation companies under con- 
tract to the Transportes Division of the National 
Postal Service. 

These short lines of Mexico are creating the 
reality of a Mexican nation. Two' decades ago it 
existed only in the boundary lines which slash the 
map. From north to south the country was made 
up of an aggregate of little tribes and villages, each 
in a state of almost perfect isolation, speaking vari- 
ous tribal dialects and bound together only by a 
single religion. 

That separation still exists. 

Less than 100 miles outside of the capital, the 
great cosmopolis and the “new Paris” of the postwar 
world, live men and women who have never heard 
or uttered a word of Spanish, who use the cooking 
utensils of pre-Conquest days, and-who have never 
wandered farther in thought or in fact than five 
kilometers outside the walls of the pueblo. 

With each new mail flight the gap closes a little. 

For more than 20 years, officials have known the 

need for better communications. Railroads 
were nationalized, the Pan American Highway 
traced a broad path through the length of the re- 
public. But the real solution of the communications 
problem lay in air service. No other medium is 
so perfectly equipped to penetrate the territories 
marked “incognita” on the map. Planes light on 
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the dunes of the vast Northern deserts. They pene- 
trate the forests of the mountain ranges which di- 
vide the East and West. They roar over the net- 
work of rivers of Tabasco finding a “raft” of land. 
They bore through the jungles of the South. 

In the United States and in compact European 
countries, air travel is a luxury. Not so in Mexico. 
In any terminal you will find barefoot men and 
women with babies slung in rebozos on their backs, 
tattered youngsters and village elders waiting in 
line for tickets. They have no other way of getting 
“there.” 


I> IS no accident that the largest and most profes- 
sional flying club in the nation is comprised of medi- 
cal men. The health of Mexico is in large measure 
dependent upon the aviation skill of its doctors. 

Before the Post Office made its contract with the 
Transportes Aéreos Mexicanos (TAMSA), the island 
of Cozumel was accessible only twice a month when 
a small steamer brought in mail and an occasional 
passenger from the mainland. Its memorable past 
as the pirates’ nest of the Western Hemisphere is 
still apparent. Stories of buried treasure, Spanish 
doubloons, and pieces of eight; tales of Sir John 
Hawkins and the other sea dogs who infested thc 
waters during the 16th Century, are common gossip 
The men of the coast cling to their time-worn in- 
herited costumes of lace-edged breeches and in their 
pierced ears wear the single gold earring which was 
the mark of the buccaneer. 

Before TAMSA there had been no appreciable 
change in the way of life in Cozumel since the first 
adventurers bent on New World domination had 
been routed by the islanders. Now medicines are 
replacing herbs and witch doctorings. Books and 


In jungle regions T ACA planes have varied passenger lists. The luggage here holds clothes, lunches—and the pet monkey of the boy (center). 
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teachers have come to give the children of the island 
a knowledge of the world that lies beyond the palm- 
fringed shores of Yucatan. A diet with vegetables 
and meat has been introduced. Clothing has come, 
furniture, and—most prized of all—motion pictures 

The Otomi village of Huejutla, mid-point on the 
four-hour circuit of the Servicios Aéreos Nacionales 
lies four days by burro over mountain paths from 
the nearest point of road communication to any city 
in Mexico 

On four mornings a week the signal is given from 
the control tower of Central Airport in Mexico 
“ Adelante and the plane rises with the vol- 
canoes above the clouds 

SAN’S route is the heart of the Huasteca country: 
north northeast of Mexico City and east of Tamazun- 
chale. It is only 403 kilometers. Yet before Man- 
ager Juan Tilhgam Gallo established the service, 
many of the stopping places were at least seven days 
from the capital. Schools had been established in 
the highlands of the mining country, but before the 
air service it had been impossible to find teachers. 

Two of these maestros were aboard a SAN plane 
one morning recently when it took off at 9 o’clock 
They were returning to their rural assignment in 
Chicontepec after a study session at the National 
University. Every landmark was familiar to them 
the hot dusty lake bed of Texcoco, the forest-covered 
mining mountains at Pachuca and Real del Monte 
and the villages scattered through the ripe green of 
the tropical country to the west. They knew the 
names of each village, identical with its church 
spires, small jacals, and central plaza and the dirt 
road that led out into nowhere 

At Ixhuatlan, the first stop, they descended to 
stretch and meet the village doctor-lawyer-mayor- 
motion picture man who had come out to pick up the 
cargo. They answered his inquiries about the grave 
situation in Europe and waited while he leoked into 
the package of medicines sent by the Health Minis- 
try. Finally he picked up the cans of 16-millimeter 
film which would be marvelled at in the evenings 
when men and women would come from miles 
around to see the Walt Disney and Grantland Rice 
shorts shown on the wall of the school 

“We will miss them,” they admitted when asked 
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An older form of Mexican transportation is the burro, here 
carrying men and goods on a road near Taxco. The arched 
aqueduct, baroquely decorated, once served silver mines. 


about the sophisticated enjoyments of the city be- 
hind. “But it is one of the great experiences of a 
man’s lifetime to sit at a desk in a schoolroom a 
million miles away from all that and explain to the 
ninos about a whole world of which they are now 
becoming part.” 

Then there were the spires of Chicontepec and a 
farewell ‘until a little” for the pilot-and the two 
maestros picked up their bags and in their fawn- 
colored gabardine suits and pointed city shoes 
trudged off down the path to the city and to work 

The manager of the air line feels much as they do 
Typical of the pioneers who are bringing civiliza- 
tion to these little outposts of “yesterday,” Tilgh- 
man is convinced of the importance of aviation in 
Mexico’s present and future. A war veteran pilot 
he has turned down offers from the major air lines 
in order to keep his little fleet struggling 

“I love my country,” he answers all the why’s 
with proper Mexican realism 


L IKE the owners of the 31 other short lines in 
Mexico, Tilghman makes most of his money on air- 
mail. But airmail has proved surprisingly inexpen- 
sive for the postal department. The standard rate 
for small companies is 50 percent above express 
rates. The long-distance operations of the big com- 
panies net them several times the rate 

The TAMSA service costs the postal department 
only 251 pesos a mail load. It was 1,500 pesos each 
time the bimonthly steamer sailed for the island. 

Airmail began modestly in Mexico in 1928 when 
the Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, subsidiary of 
Pan American, instituted the Mexico-Tampico-Tux- 
pan route. Four years later airmail had increased 
from nothing to 154 million pieces a year. By 1947 
that sum had risen to 460 million pieces, or 671 tons, 
as compared with the 27 tons in 1928. Today one- 
tenth of all the mail in the country is carried by air 
and 40 percent of that is transported over the short 
lines 

There are presently 65 air lines in the country 
Eight of these are international companies, although 
there is only “direct’’ mail service to Europe over 
the newly inaugurated Mexico-Miami-Madrid Aero- 
vias Guest. Twelve of the “big’’ companies, like 
TAMSA, BRANIFF, CMA, carry mail. And there 
are 32 short lines operating on regularly scheduled 
mail routes. There may be many others if the lines 
now. experimenting find it worth the while 

Most of the experimental lines are operating in 
the Southern part of Mexico and the Tehuantepec 
isthmus. These rural airmail lines are penetrat- 
ing Chiapas, Quintana Roo, Yucatan, and Campeche 
and Tabasco, which have always been the most in- 
accessible parts of Mexico 

In Tabasco, all the post offices, banks, trading 
centers, and stores are located on banks of the rivers 
and many people receive their mail only when the 
boats come through the area on the weekly or bi- 
monthly cruises to pick up the banana harvest 
Planes have been the only means of carrying the 
chicle harvest out of the jungles of the South. 

For better or for worse, the world of today is final- 
ly coming to the land of manana 
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Boy, how we ate! Our camp reporter at work. 


©MEMORIES of CAMP 


— As treasured by some Buffalo children. 


OR YEARS a flock of children in and around Buffalo, New 
York, will be hauling out snapshots like these and reviv- 
ing memories made in the Summer of 1951. . . of how the 

sun came up . . . how the fish jumped in Lake Erie . . . how 
everybody ate... and what a great time they had. 

Some of these children wear braces on their legs, some falter 
with cerebral palsy, and others—physically well—come from 
underprivileged homes. And the things they'll remember are 
all part of their happy ten-day stay at camp given them by the 
neil Club of Buffalo and the Buffalo Socata News, jointly, The counsellors treated us swell. 
with the help of a Community Chest organization called the 
Fresh Air Mission, which owns the beautiful camp site at 
Angola on Lake Erie 

With a staff of college students as. friendly counsellors, the 
camp last year served more than 270 youngsters. The handi- 
capped children learned what it’s lite to share fun with husk- 
ier youngsters. And the less-privileged campers enjoyed many 
pleasures sometimes reserved only for the more favored. All, 
equally, acquired memories that last longer than albums. 


We learned to tie knots. And we learned new games too! 





A British Rotary Club 


shows its faith in youth. 


| O MANY young people the United 


Nations is a vast, complex mechanism 
that exists only in newspaper headlines 
Exceptions, however, are Lorna Round 
and John Tompkin, of Smethwick, Eng 
land, shown on these pages. Not long 
ago, they boarded the liner Mauretania 
and went to the United States to begin 
a month-long study of the U. N. at Lake 
Success. They also visited the U. N.’s 
new home on Manhattan Island then 
nearing completion 

In many lands, young people are 
learning about the United Nations 
through the efforts of Rotary Clubs 
Lorna and John are recent examples 
rheir U. N. visit was made possible by 
the Rotary Club of Smethwick, which 
conducted an essay contest for youths 
between the ages of 17 and 24, and of 
fered two “Lake Success Travelling 
Scholarships” as awards. Each scholar 
ship included round-trip travel ex 
penses, plus additional funds for daily 
iving costs 

Much of what Lorna and John did 
at the U. N. is told here pictorially— 
from attending sessions of the Genera! 
Assembly to meeting U. N. Representa 
tives from several nations. And, too 
they'll long remember the warm hospi 
tality of members of near-by New York 
Rotary Clubs 

Now back home, these two young 
Britons are sharing their U. N. exper 
iences with others—and thus it remains 


QE 


for the future to assay fully the total 


influence of plans like Smethwick’s 


— 


The beginning of a long voyage—and a lasting experience. Lorna Round and John 
Tompkin, of Smethwick, England, look ahead to month-long studies of the United Na- 
Right) They survey U. N. grounds at Lake Success upon arrival. 


tions at work... 
above and p 37, UNATIONS 
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cd a § 


{t the U. N., Lorna and John are oriented with help of a A real thrill! The young Britons meet Sir Gladwyn Jebb, their country’s Rep- 
staff member. Another Rotary-sponsored girl watches. resentative to the U. N. Shown with them are new friends from Bradford, Pa 





Chatting with Benjamin Cohen, U. N. As- With 60 member nations, many languages With Frank Wassung (left) and Thos. Lang- 
sistant Secretary General, Lorna and John are spoken at U. N. meetings. With ear- ley, of the Mineola-Garden City, N. Y., Ro- 
learn firsthand about some U. N. processes. phones, Lorna end John hear a translation. tary Club, Lorna enjoys Rotary hospitality. 


Paotos: (both below) Thompson 


| Friends say, “Bon voyage!” to the young couple as they leave Smeth- Their memorable trip completed, Lorna and John recount some of 
| wick. Lorna gets a kiss from T. G. Keeler, 1950-51 Club President. their experiences at a reception given them by Smethwick’s Mayor. 
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Dpes as | of 


Here’s a view of new fiction— 


with its color drawn from around the earth. 


By JOHN T. 


Bi. READ a shelfful of novels these 


past few weeks, for 
roundup of 


our annual August 

don't know 
bad luck, 
abnormally 
books 
elements of real 


the 


fiction I 
whether I've been running in 
or whether 
cal: but only 
to me to hav 
lence. Two 


I've been criti 


four of these seem 
excel 
British 


residents of the 


are work of 
writers, and two are by 
United States 

The best of the 
really exceptional quality in substantial 
aspects, is The Her 
man Wouk. It is a meaty 
novel of World War II, 
the astonishing but 


lot, and a novel of 


Caine Mutiny, by 
lons and 
centering around 
wholly convincing 
incident of a partial mutiny on a United 
States 
manding 
mand at the height of a typhoon 


warship—an incompetent com 


officer relieved of his com 


The strength of The Caine Mutiny lies 
in its characterization. Captain Queeg 
the officer who is the 
tiny, 
of the Caine, 
the 


object of the mu 
command 
Vriess; Maryk 
takes the 
officer 
ald, the 
lawyer who defends the mutineers: all 


and his predecessor in 
Captain De 


officer who over 


junior 


ship, and Keefer, anothet 


junior 


who incites him to do it; Greenw 


these become real people in the 


pages 


of this nove They are presented with 


insight, with 


that 


such such force and in 


tegrity, they live in the reader's 
The 


characterization ex 


mind and will be long remembered 


same excellence of 


host o 


tends to a f minor figures of the 
story—the sailors and petty officers, the 
naval officials of the 
Maryk, other 


realized for th 


court which tries 


officers—all of whom are 


reader as actual and un 


derstandable human beings even if they 


appear on only a few pages The fact 
is that one would have to turn to 


to find books as re 


great fiction indeed 


aspect as 1s 


markable in thi 
The Caine Mutiny 


The story of the 


essentia 
nove is story, is ex 
ceptionally full of sound drama. It fol 
the 


destroye! 


lows fortunes o h aine. an 
ageing 


sweeping, through | e int Pa 


mine 


cific 
most 


campaigns 


swamps ne 
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which almost sinks her. The ship itself 
and all the feel and noise and 
life her 
extraordinary 


smell of 
with 
vitality, 


aboard are rendered 
richness and 
through the shared experience of Willie 
Keith, the junior officer who is the point 
of view character. The one exception 
to this generally admirable quality lies 
in the love story—Willie’s relation to a 
New 
a somewhat dutiful course throughout 
the book. I’m sorry that Mr. Wouk felt, 
apparently, that a love interest was ob 
ligatory in his book As it’s written, 
this is a liability rather than 
an asset 


York cabaret singer—which winds 


element 
One quality of Mr. Wouk's writing 
calls for special commendation, in view 
of currently popular flagrant examples 
of its absence. That is 
simple good taste and good sense in the 
handling of 
experience 


his exercise of 


sex and other aspects of 


which too many contempo 


rary writers are exploiting to the last 
diegree of sensationalism 
that Mr 


the Caine (and ashore) will impress any 


I am satisfied 
Wouk’'s presentatior of life on 
discerning reader as wholly honest, can 
did, and in true 
But to achieve this effect Mr 
not found it 
dirty words 
dwell—with 


realistic. 
Wouk has 
the 
know, or to 


every sense 


necessary to use all 
that 
the effect of 
phasis—on the less savory 


sailors 
excessive em 
aspects of 
their conduct 

My son, who was in naval service in 
the Pacific in World War II, 
The Mutiny 


novel as Roberts. 


thinks that 
Caine may be as fine a 
Mr. the late 
Heggen’'s masterly presentation of some 


what 


Thomas 
kindred material. I 
that it is quite so fine a 
of total effect 
perior novel, and in the aspect of char 


am not sure 


book in terms 


But it’s a genuinely su 


acterization it surely comes close to 


being a great one 


- * * 


If you enjoy stories that have an 


authentically eerie and mysterious qual 


ity about them, a touch of the occult 


you can find reading pleasure of quite 


exceptional quality in some of those 


contained in Ringstones, a collection by 


a British writer who uses the pen name 
Some of these tales have set 
tings in the Middle East, 
the tell 
knows many 
the 


“Sarban.” 
a region which 
us—the 


publishers author 


well from years of 
The lot, 
taste, are the title story, which 
revolves about the strange experiences 


expe 


rience finest of however 


to my 
of a young girl at an ancient country 
and “A 
action of 
The 
is of a high degree of 


Northumberland; 
the chief 
the wastes of Siberia. 


house in 
Christmas 
which 

style of 


Story,” 
is on 
“Sarban” 
genuine distinction. It 
vivid— 


is precise, easy 
suited to the 
tales. I haven't 
anything of this particular literary vein 
which I liked as well as I do 


these stories 


wholly peculiar 


purposes of his read 
in years 
some of 
* * al 

Boy at the Window, 


and 


by Owen Dodson 
which 

It is the 
American 
experiences in 


is a brief quiet novel pos 
sesses true literary distinction. 
story of a Negro child in an 


city, of certain crucial 


the development of the child. One qual 
ity of this book which commends it to 
me is its relative freedom from special 
this is the of a child 


pleading story 


Bruce Lancaster uses the rich back- 
ground of 17th Century Japan in his 
historical novel, Venture in the East 
rather than of a Negro. The experience 
of the child is presented for its own 
the child 
be—and and 


sake, as experience of any 
insight 


factors in 


with rare 
The 
this boy’s experience which result from 


might 
sensitiveness special 
the fact that he is a Negro are present 


in the not stressed or 


the 


story, but are 
underlined—and are all 
nificant to the thoughtful 


this restraint 


more sig 
reader be 
cause of Mr. Dodson has 
previously established himself as one of 
best This 


justifies equal attention and expectation 


our younger poets novel 


for his further work as a writer of 
fiction 
. * 

Historical novels have formed the sta 
ple of my reading for this “fiction num 
Unhappily, I 
satisfaction in 

Ride 
the 


Englishman 


ber” of our departmen: 
only 
Home To 


Crusades by 


can report active 


one of them This is 


morrou a novel of 


Evan John, an who is a 
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playwright and actor as well as a 


novelist 


The period the Crusades is so far 


from today not merely in terms of 


us of 


centuries (the action of this story oc- 
attl 


and 


curs chiefly in the 12th), but in 
mental 
that it is 


novelist to 


tudes, values, the whole 


spiritual and horizon 


climate 
extremely difficult for a 
achieve that sense in the reader of par- 


ticipation, of actual sharing in experi- 


I think 
has 


ence, that good fiction demands 


that Evan John has succeeded. He 
wholeness, the 
that he 


character, 


ause of the 


ucceeded bec 


integrity and human validity 
central 


later Sir 


has attained in his 


Andres Ingjaldsen- Andrew— 


through the whole of his long and ad- 


venturous life 


FE WI 
Holy 


haps—even just as he is presented in 


Andres in the 
field of 


to meet 


were 


Land, on the battle per 


novel—he could hardly escape im 


as artificial and conven 


Vv figure But wisely Evan 


begun with his boyhood in 


traced his careet 


step by 


the years It's a career 


stormy and dramatic: there's 


interest from the first pages 


But in the course of it we 


to know the boy so wel in his 


veakne as well as 


his strength in the 
low process of his maturing, that he 
the 
uirement of good fiction can 
this 


Mr. John’s book adds the 


becomes a real person—and hence 


Iimary req 
achieved To central positive 
virtues 
colorful and never 


picturesque but 


tedious detail, and of an unusually clear 
a political relation 
Holy 


to show 


hips cf th ne, especi iallv in the 


Land ally, he seems to me 


true recognition and appreciation of the 


essentia piritual motivation that 


great art 


was 
though not the whole 
behind the Crusade 
suppose all admirers of his 
with me in 
first in 


e been 


would 
Home 


historical 


torica ction 
Ride 


the group of 


agret 
placing Tomorrou 

novels I's 
have the evidence of 


reading It does 


olid historical scholarship about it, to 
find 


ove 


the de lat some readers may 


burdensome; and the 


is distinctly minor. 


nonev, however, it’s that 


rarity 


orical fiction, a novel that gives 


of positive extension of my 


into remote times and places, 


n terms of participation in the life of a 


likable human 
7 . . 


believable and person 

rhe others of this group of historical 
read 
East, by 
presents the little- 
17th Japan, 
experiences of some of 


novels offer a wide variety for the 


er’s choice Venture in the 


Bruce Lancaster, 


known setting of Century 


and narrates the 


the few Europeans in the then inhos- 
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I feel that the author 
has given thorough study to his his- 
torical materials, and I enjoyed the 
book both for its rich backgrounds and 
for its action. 

Rebel Run, by dra- 
matic fictional little- 
known and exciting incident of the U. S. 
Civil War—a Northern raid intended to 
railway between Atlanta and 
which ended in the cap- 
hanging of 

been suc- 
interest in 
Andrews 


pitable islands. 


Louis Zara, is a 


rendering of a 


cripple the 
Chattanooga, 
ture of the raiders and the 
their leaders. Mr. Zara has 
cessful in arousing a keen 
his central character, Captain 
—an historical figure—and in 
of the complex 
emotional background of his 


actual 
giving a 
and tense 


strong sense 


action 
built around 
The 


occa- 


Three of these novels are 
better-known historical 
Ardyth Kenelly, is an 
but on the 


figures. 
Spur, by 
whole disap- 
John Wilkes 
Edge of 
Frances 


fine 
pointing novel of the life of 


sionally 


the assassin of Lincoln 
Winthrop and 
day of de- 


Booth, 
Greatness, by 
Neilson, is described as “a 
cision in the life of Benjamin Franklin.” 
It seems to me a bit and short 
of taking Franklin's full measure even 
at the age of 49 Mortal 
Harry E. Wedeck, treats with sympathy 
and with the 
almost 


labored, 
Hunger, by 


restraint 
career of 


commendable 
excessively romantic 
Lafcadio Hearn—his shadowed boyhood, 
his newspaper Cincinnati and 
New Orleans, his aflventures in the 


West Indies and final haven in Japan. 
. . * 


years in 


Two books of fiction for 
ers I want to give a word of warm rec- 
ommendation. David 
Appel, is an outstanding and truly indi- 
vidual book for boys and girls of 10 or 

which 
in Cus- 
full of 


consis- 


young read- 


Comanche, by 


is the of a horse 
belonged to one of the 
ter’s ill-fated command: a 
interest, 
tency, authority, 


so up. It story 
officers 
story 
and told with singular 
and power. It holds a 
firmly pre- 
real story 
will 


wealth of significant history, 
but centrally it’s the 
Young 


sented; 
of a 
like it. 

State Champs, by Leon E 
basketball 
fast moving, 
knows 


real horse. readers 
Burgoyne, 


high-school story—an 


Is a 
especially good one, clean, 
well written. The 
ketball, and he knows high-schoolers. 
This book ath- 
letically minded high-school readers. 

a >. . 


author bas- 


is a first-rate choice for 


Books 
The Caine 
day, $3.95) 
ard-McCann, 
Ow Dodson 
$2.75).—Ride 
(Putnam, 


reviewed, publishers, and prices 
Mutiny, Herman Wouk (Double 
—Ringstones ‘Sarban (Cow 
$3) .—Boy the Window, 

(Farrar, Straus & Young, 
Home Tomorrow, Evan John 
50).—Venture in the East, 
Bruce Lancaster (Little, Brown, $3).— 
Rebel Run, Louis Zara (Crown, $3).—The 
Spur, Ardyth Kenelly (Messner $3) .— 
Edge of Greatness, Winthrop and Frances 
Neilson (Putnam, 3) —Mortal Hunger, 
Harry E. Wedeck (Sheridan House, $2.50).— 
Comanche, David Appel (World, $2.50).— 
State Champs, Leon E. Burgoyne (Winston, 
$2.50). 


By Jane LocKHART 


Key: 
ture 
*e—OF 
Along the 
Walter 
Virginia 


sutebaty M—Ma- 
C—Children 
Interest. 


A a nee 
—Younger 
More Than Passing 
(Warner) 
Douglas 


Great Divide 
Brennan, Kirk 
Mayo. U. §S. marshal, 
escorting rustier to jail, suffers 
recurrence of guilt complex be- 
fore he proves prisoner's inno- 


cence M,Y 
As Young As You Feel (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). Thelma Ritter. David 
Wayne, Monte Woolley. To halt 
employers’ firing of men over 65, 
elderly printer poses as president 
of parent company, makes speech 
that sets off comic chain of 
events M.Y 


(United Artists). Michelle 
Morgan, Michael Simon, Henri 
Vidal. Lavishly produced story 
about persecution of early Christ- 
ians in pagan Rome. Made in 
Italy, it has English dialogue dub- 
bed in. Spectacular but not pro- 
ductive of much sympathy or 
identification on part of audience. 


Fabriola 


*% Four in a Jeep (United Artists) 
Michael Medwin, Ralph Meeker, 
Viveca Lindfors, Yoseph Yadin 
Made in Vienna, film centers 
around American, British, French, 
and Russian soldiers patrolling 
occupied Vienna, meeting problem 
of helping woman find her hus- 
band who has escaped from Soviet 
prison camp. M,Y 


* Go for Broke (MGM) Van John- 
son, Lane Nakano, Henry Naka- 
mura. In the story of one small 
group's experiences, the amazing 
exploits of the 442d Regimental 
Combat Team, made up of Jap- 
anese-Americans, is extolled. Does 
a good job of righting wrongs to 
a loyal group early in World War 
Il M, Y, C 


Goodbye, My Fancy (Warner). Eve 
Arden, Joan Crawford, Frank 
Lovejoy, Robert Young. Congress- 
woman returns to alma mater for 
honorary degree and reunion with 
former fiance, now president 
crisis in academic freedom alters 
lovely arrangements M, 


*% Of Men and Music (Twentieth 
Century- Fox). Rubenstein, Hel- 
fetz, Jan ree, Nadine Conner, 
and New York Philharmonic Or 
chestra perform, while incidental 
scenes demonstrate personalities, 
techniques, methods of practice, 
etc. Musical delight M,Y,C 


On _ the Riviera (20th Century-Fox) 
Corinne Calvet, Danny Kay 
Tierney. Kaye's usual clowning, 
along with excellent patter songs 
Sophisticated, perhaps, for family 
groups M, Y 


The Thing (RKO) Robert 
thwaite, Kenneth Tobey. Strange 
man from outer space lands on 
Arctic ice cap, sets instruments 
misbehaving. Bitter conflict be 
tween scientists and defenders 
About as convincing as an old 
Frankenstein film. M, 


Corn- 


* You're in the cont i 
tieth Century-Fox die Albert. 
Gary Cooper, Millard. Mitchell. De 
lightful comedy based on story 
about landlubbers assigned to 
test out steam engine for possible 
use in subchasers M,Y.C 
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® Cold? Colder! The world’s supercold- 
est material is liquid helium—it has to 
be kept at 445° Fahrenheit below zero, 
or only 15° above absolute the 
point at whicl move- 
ment would 
A new 
lium—a copper sphere 
uid nitrogen—wi 
liquid helium for 


zero 
molecular 
ached it 


“vacuum bottle” for liquid 


even 
stop lf we ever rei 
immersed ir 
keep four gallons of 
100 days 
® First Aid. The trouble with most first 
aid dressings available is 
their rigidity, when the 
a finger, they oose when they 
needed 
ber is being used A 
an elastic backing which is w 
and 

things 


heretofore 


and cut Is on 


work are 


most—when the damaged mem 


new dressing has 


iterproof 
and similar 


resistant to o grease, 


new Kit 


that 
one 


@ Lazy Man’s Shave. A 
dispenses just enough 

shave when a 
on the market 
press the button, rub 
lather is 


dry during the 


lather for 
button is pressed is now 
just 
rhe 


thin 


No brush, no soap 
and shave 
compounded so it won't 


out or shave and it is 


claimed that it illvy preserves the 
razor blades 

@ Giant Lifter. A line of lift 
trucks for industrial work weighs 42 
will lift 40 tons. It has 
Diesel-electric similar to that 
De- 


increasing de 


new 
tons and 
drive. 

locomotives 
the 
mands of strip mills, it will double 


in Diesel-electric 
signed to meet 
the size of roll that can be handled 
at one time 


® Beakers. As 
knows, 
alent of tumble 
a pouring lip 
than 
hand 


pleted, and bre 


beaker 


vou tl 
just befo 
changeable 

to be available 


will cure botl 


@ Caterpillar in the Home. A 
that in e! 


on the 


moves n ess 


moving he 
erators, 

equipment 
for the de 
wife, 
bashed-in w 


since 


stairs, 
bearing sur 
ber 


steps 
covered 


@ House or Garden Glove. 
latex-rubber gloves, made 
with a 
the hands from perspiring, and ; ugh 


finish outside to 


soft su keep 


prevent soapy 


40 


199 to we 4908 
14 
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slipping, is available in 
small, medium, or large 
with a natural 


articles from 
women’s sizes, 
The fingers are molded 
curve 

@ Giant Heating Pads. A rubber 
heating pad Is being made for covering 
that normally ice up on jet 
A touch of the heating switch 


surfaces 
airplanes 


and the pad gets hot, which melts the 


Being rubber, the pad 
intricate 


ice as it forms 
can be stretched to fit even the 
curves of the propellers 
@ Crab-Shell Substitute. Scientists 
discovered that the natural shell fot 
devilled crab meat may carry death-deal 
ing bacteria, and have come up with a 
paper shell that duplicates the natural 
one in except that it 
doesn’t harbor bacteria. The paper germ- 
free substitute will even stand deep-fat 
frying 


every respect 


@ Sketch Board. A lightweight drawing 
board, with clamps to hold an 8%¢-by 
ll-inch sheet (making thumbtacks un- 
and straight 
edges to guide triangles when needed o1 
to sink out of the way when ; 
is wanted, has space to clamp 30-, 
60-, and 45-degree triangles underneath 
It provides a compact field unit with a 
hard plastic surface for draftsmen, ty 


necessary), recessed metal 
clear sul 


Trace 


pographers, designers, et 

@ Floating Knife. A fisherman’s knife 
that accidentally fall 
without the least danger of sinking has 
é handle that floats the 
steel blade and 
from the 


, and go on catching fi 


can out of a boat 
stainless 


Just 


surface ol the 


a cork 
rustless scaler 
scoop it up 


wate 


@ Cap and Uncap. A 


hand-fitting device 
for uncapping and recapping bottles wil 


{ new angling “angle.” this plastic 
device keeps a hooked minnow alive 
during casting. When the cast hits wa- 
ter, the bobber action opens the trap 


door, allows bait to enter the water. 


matlike 


have 


prove handy during the soft-drink sea 
son. It's small, it’s simple, and 
all—it’s cheap. 


above 
The rounded head acts 
as a bottle opener. The base, which is 
hollow and within which a _ strong 
plunger is concealed, serves as a recap 
per 


@ Portable Lectern. A speaker can now 
take a lectern with him on his engage 
ments, for a folding lectern that is a 
table-supported, lighted (with an 18-inch 
fluorescent tube that is included) manu 
script or book holder is available. When 
folded, it has ample space to store notes 
or a manuscript. Slightly larger than a 
brief case, it weighs only 17 pounds. 


@ Delayed Action. An electric-light 
switch that gives you nearly a minute 
to get somewhere else after you have 
snapped it before it goes off is a boon 
to stubbed toes, barked shins. and re- 
calcitrant keys. On the porch, the ga- 
rage, down the hall, up the cellar 
there are many places in the 
home where one more minute of light 
is one less whack by an unpredictable 
inanimate object. The light stays on 
long enough, it is said, for a person 
to walk a distance of 75 feet. 


stairs 


@ Vinylite Storm Windows. Many fac- 
tories and laboratories are without glass 
they are 
expensive to install. Now comes a storm 
window of transparent vinylite said to 
be tearproof, shatterproof, and wash 
Each window kit includes a 36-by 

vinylite sheet, framing strips, 
While many are used for 
purposes, the vast majority 
year go on 
are a 


storm windows because too 


able 

72-inch 
and 
commercia 
of tne 


nomes 


nails 


millions sold each 
The onl, 


and 


needed 


tools 
hammer scissors 

first 
the 


the 
killer of 
enemy, 


@ Crab Grass. This year, for 


time, we have a proved 


maker’s greatest crab 
The mercurial compounds have 
given us a that kills 
crab grass and spares the other grasses 


for 


or 
griss 


selective poison 
ts, searching selective 
found that 
white powde! 
on the 


ill the obnox¢ous crab grass while spai 


potassium cya 
will dissolve 
water and spray lawn and will 


t ired regular 


more-to 
Best of all, it is 


sehold 


ve-C1ES 
not poisonous 
pets—including children 
About 


cows n the | 


out of 
nited 


é& Fooling the Cows. 
lary 


one 
every six 
States artificially inseminated 


now 


and ) tal mber of dairy cows is 


1949 Wisconsin 


with 797,000 dairy 


ip pel nee 
eads cows 
faucet 


flows 


@ Unfrozen outside 
that 


all Winter 


there's 


Faucet. An 
turns off inside the wall, but 
available 
water off in- 


is available 


outside Ss now 
10 need to turn the 
when Winter 
in galvanized o1 


Side comes It 


copper brass construe 
tion 
* * * 
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The ‘it’ was a large clambake that. 
New Hampshire Rotarians staged; 
The object: expanded fello vs) 15 + eapdnnee 


% 


SR the full-leafed out- 


of-doors with the scent of wood 
smoke, tablefuls of toothsome vi- 
ands, and a crowd of good fellows 
and anywhere in the world you'll 
have a special kind of Rotary feast 
—whether you call it a picnic, a 
steer roast, a chicken fry, or a 





tuau 

For New Englanders, the tradi- 
tion is a clambake . . . and here 
you see the results of “bakes” held 
at the same place but on succes- 
sive nights by the Rotary Clubs of 
Portsmouth and Dover. Both were 
staged at a country club, under a 
pungent cloud of steaming clams, 
lobsters, and ears of corn. Those 
who needed to, worked up an ap- 
petite with golf and horseshoe 
pitching. Then they pitched into 
the food. Like hundreds of other 
Rotarians, they proved that the 
outdoors adds a richer, heartier 
flavor to food, sure—but how 
much more to fellowship! 


- 


a is : ¥ y* : 
fos sie Rp ee ot pM oe ee 


_Oamoh... 
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WOODSTOCK CELEBRATES 


a, GEOGRAPHERS, tl But once each ar—and it's time for é ntion. Then down the main street 
River is something of a ¢ t \t it again—the little city of Woodstock Woodstock came a two-mile-long pa 
its mouth in the Ba f indy 2 pulls them together—in a great big ce de of floats—one of the longest pa 
tides are amon; ‘ l’s highe tl bration called Old Home Week. It brings rades ever held in Eastern Canada 
river at times actua ows Aunt Bess back from Alberta, and And as citizens cheered and got into a 
But to a casual observer I ke Cousin Pete up from Texas, and thou holiday spirit, dignitaries watched from 
a lot of othe vel urs to tl a sands of other friends and neighbors the reviewing stand: the Governor of 
Follow it from 3 ‘ tat from near and far for six straight days neighboring Maine, the Premier and the 
of Maine, and it Is r« ! f festiviti and spectacles and remem Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick, 
Canada's New Bru ck, past little r-w he the Rotary District Governor, and other 
farming city called oodst u ¢ And now it’s your turn to say, “But leaders That was only a foretaste of 
tell at a glance what t | he so do a lot of other towns And right things to come 
do. Trees and farn t i im you are. My chief and I picked Wood For six days Island Park resounded to 
industry and e 0 2 % l toy tock as a fine and typical example of cheers and applause—three days of 
potato region other community celebrations—born and horse racing, then vaudeville, agricul 
Since New inswick was founded aised in the local Rotary Club tural exhibits, fashion shows, swimming 
the French in 1635 n t ( lized Yessir, as Rotarians before them did meets, baseball games, weight-lifting 
by the English ttisl id ted km in Puntarenas, Costa Rica; in Mary and horse-pulling contests, and fire 
pire Loyalist the % ) bprougl Australia; in Brownfield works 
towns like Wood k h ( Texas; and in a lot of other places A gre time? Sure. But that’s only 
many thousands of sons and daughters Woodstock Rotarians came up with the part of If the Home Week is old 
to leaven the regional populace and idea four years ago. What's going there is still something new about it 
cities far away happen in the second week of Augi For the Woodstock Rotary Club has 
this year will look pretty much like some plans buzzing for a year-round 
what I saw a while back community project If proceeds from 
“Take the site, for example. It will be this vear’s Old Home Week turn out as 
the same. It’s an island in the St. John in cther years 
River, running a mile long and half that Club will 
wide, wooded, but flat enough for a race have raised 
track, which it has $12,000 toward 
When I was there, the Week rolled off a community 
to a start with a doll-carriage parade skating rink! 


and beauty contest, as little gir all Yours, THE 


PRR SHE 


prettied up by proud mothers, vied for SCRATCHPAD MAN 


Beauty-contest winners (above) are 
crowned by Lieutenant Governor Mac- 
Laren. ... (Right) Bunting and bright 
colors mark the two-mile-long parade, 
as townsfolk line the streets to watch 
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Tartans swing down the Woodstock street as the kilted drum major Potatoes, agricultural mainstay of the region, ride in one of the com- 
leads his bagpipe band. Scots were early settlers of New Brunswick. mercial floats. A bagpipe and Scottish thistle play up its brand name. 


Pretty as dolls themselves are the.e contestants in the doll-carriage Some of the hoop-lah of the Big Top rolls into W ood- 
parade, ... (Below) A view of Islind Park, site of Old Home Week. stock with this elephant float complete with a clown. 


Horse flesh is put to test, as sturdy teams heave away in the 
horse-pulling contest (above) and on the racing turf (below). 
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A Danish company estab- 
perpetuate the gen 
a Past Ro 


memory 


LEGACY 
lished in 1812 will 
erosity of FREDERIK I 
tary District Governor 
of his late wife, MARGRETHE 
includes the Hannibal 
plant, private residence, 
ters in Emdrup, 
$200,000. Terms sti} peration as 
a “model factory 
of the newly created 
to “general benevolent, 
scientific, and similar purposes 


BRINCH 
and the 
The bequest 


Sander, 
which 


annual profits 
foundation 


going 


humane, artistic 


oa 
CAMERADERIE. Probably some- 
one ‘round the office will prove me 
wrong. but I'll risk my neck to assev 
erate that bright and new 
idea for Rotary cameraddicts. Spot 


here’s a 


in your home town the family of a 


chap who is laid up in a veterans or 
military hospital. Sketch a simple 
scenario with Pop and Mom and kid 
brother and sister starring. Arrange 
to have it shown to the bedridden 
hero. Not an easy project, per 
haps, but it should click. 
e 
TOWN TIES. It’s t 
kakee, 


» bad about Kan 


Kamloops. and Kirkcudbright 
But Kilmarnock, Kingston, and 
Wood can play this opposite-numt 
game It’s easy You idopt 

on the other side 
the 
Ways your 
Latest 


eTs 
town 
pond 

name of you 

spirit 

4 exal 

@bout is Hobart 

Hobart, Australia 

Wworld-separated ¢ 

brothers—whic! 

go unnoted when J 

@ Past Listrict 
Deputy Lord Mayo: 
Hobart, recently 

in Indiana 


Governo 


° 
TSK! be suf- 
ficiently laughable to use—by the 
way.” writes C. E. (“Teo”) Norris 
of London (Ont., Canada). He en- 
closes a clip from the Free Press’ 
church-announcement page. For one 


TSK! 


“This may 


church, the announced sermon is 
alin, Truman, 
neath it appears “Holy, Blessed Trin- 
ity (Tschaikowsky) .~ 
a 


and God.” and be- 


TOPPED! Ren 
sicians who've served 
tarians in Dear 
vears? They've dor 
TOSTEVIN, publisher 
in Mandan (No 
“I've been tickl 
Thursday noon 
“tor 


bort 


he writes, 
1920, and that’s 

ally composes too 
Dakota Forward 


that it was writ 


44 


ties” requires the explanation that in the 
1930s North Dakota was within the rim 
of the dust bowl. 


@ 

CHILE CON PLANE. Those puzzling 
stone effigies on Easter Island, off the 
west coast of South America, had a sur- 
prise recently. Caprain ROBERTO Par- 
RAGUE SINGER hopped off from Chile at 
and flew over them—a feat 
fellow Rotarians in 
have honored him with a 
The flight has special sig 
route 


La Serena 
for which 
dence (Chile) 


Provi 


gold medal 
nificance for it suggests a new air 
Oceania to Australia, a 
theory advanced in the 
best-selling Kon-Tiki that prehis 
natives of South America floated to 
rafts of 
© 

BRIDGE POEM ‘Why 
written bridges? 
dropped by the 


across modern 
variant of the 
book 
tory 
South Sea isles on balsa wood 
more 
That 


some 


aren't 
poems about 


question way 


1 motor mix-up? Could be, but there 
isn’t, even though Bryan Packard, Gov- 
ernor of Rotary’s District 179, heads 
up a Ford agency in Wellington, Kans. 


months ago has brought a four-stanzaed 
response from ELotse S. Grimm, daugh 
ter of a Rotarian in Ardmore (Okla 
USA). It closes with 

brave new bridge 
faith in God 

the world democracy 

the rod 

places like 
Freedoms Four 

Men will span the sea of tyranny 

forevermore 


Sorry, ELoIsE 


with girders held 


grows not 


America—the land of 


with love 


, there isn’t room for all 
of Bridge of Freedom 
‘@ 

NUPTIAL TIP. “Let 

know that you know she likes flowers 

and candy,” pundits Bere Beck, who 

edits the Tucsotarian, of 

(Ariz., USA). 


sionally.” 


your wife 


Tucson 
“Speak of them occa- 


* 
HOBBY HORSEPLAY 
some of the pranks that 
arliest days of Old No. 1, the 
y Club, is the sport of JaMges N 


Reminiscent 
marked 


Chicago 


The now retired “Wheat King 
been wearing the 
cogged wheel since 1913 so fellow Ro- 
tarians in Santa Monica (Calif., USA) 
got a special chuckle after they caught 
on to his latest practical joke. It took 
a confederate—WaLTER J. WELDON, of 
Wichita (Kans., USA), who mailed from 
Capetown (South Africa) to a number 
of Jim's cronies postcards of a native 
chieftain “If you're 
tired of fellow at 
Rotary here to 
Africa one of Cheerio 
Jim.” To verisimilitude to the 
stunt, JIM attendance at 
other Clubs for a few weeks, so 
actually did get around Santa Monica 
that he vacationing on the once 
Dark Continent 


RUSSELI 


of Kansas City” has 


The message was 
sitting by the same 
there, 
and try 


come on down 
these 
give 
made up his 
word 


was 


s 
DID YOU KNOW that truck driv- 
ers have hand signals of their own 
with which they talk to each other as 
they pass on the road? Crype Cui- 
pers (Orange, Tex., USA) sends in a 
clipping about it. Seems as though a 
trucker there making a right turn 
couldn't see a 6-year-old girl starting 
across the road. But the driver of a 
bread truck coming from the oppo- 
site direction did, and signalled fran- 
tically for him to stop. He did, just 
in time to avert a tragic accident. 
e 
PUCKISH PASTOR “He rings the 
bell—with peals, not tolls,” is the pun 
tifical pertly pic 
tures his pastor, ROTARIAN NORMAN VIN 
CENT PEALE, of New York City’s Marble 
Collegiate Church. He proves his point 
by this quotation from the domine 
“We've become so keyed up and 
nervous that it is almost impossible 


way one parishioner 


to put people to sleep with a sermon. 

I haven't seen anyone sleeping in 

church for and I tell you 

that’s a bad situation.” 

Well, I name the aforemen 
tioned parishioner, but do opine that his 


years 
wont 
necessarily 


We hap 
words 


echoing NorMAN doesn't 


prove he's re lar pewster 
heard those very 
or a reasonable facsimile thereof—two 
years ago when the REVEREND Dr. PEAL! 
I Rotary In 
Remem 


pen to know he 


Convention of 
York City 


addressed the 
ternational in New 
ber? 
a 

WEEKLY INVESTMENT Here's a 
matter of mathematics that you 
work out by the slide rule or the Golden 
Rule, whichever you prefer We pass it 
on to you from FRANK HonIcKer, who is 
of the Rotary Club of Phila 
delphia (Pa., USA) 

Out of the 10,080 minutes in each 


can 


Secretary 


week, what are a few more or less 
between friends? We have about 75 
week for our Rotary fel- 


less than one 


minutes a 
lowship at the meeting 
percent. Where can we find a better 
return for the investment of one per- 
cent of our time? 
- 
GUBERNATORIAL ROTARIANS 
We've been checking up on USA State 


Governors, and if our records are cor- 
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QUOTE OF THE MONTH 


HE desire to 
learn and to im- 
prove himself is 
innate in the heart 
of man. Take away 
the shackles of 
misery and despot- 
ism and education 
follows almost naturally. 
—Benito Juarez (1806-72) 


Mexican Statesman 


COP a 


Juarez 


Two more Gov- 
count to 


rect, 12 are Rotarians 
ernors of territories bring the 
14 Here's the score 
Arizona: J. Howarp 
Phoenix 
California: Eari 
Sacramento 
Colorado 
Gunnison 
Connecticut: JOHN Davis 
Hartford 
Illinois: ApLal E 
ary), Springfield 
Kentucky: LAWRENCE 
(honorary), Frankfort 
Nebraska: VAL PETERSON (active), Ne- 
ligh. 
New 
(honorary) 
New York 
Pawling 
North Dakota: C. NORMAN 
Bismarck 
BRACKEN LEE 
City 


PYLE (active), 


WARREN (honorary), 


DANIEL THORNTON (active), 


Lopce (hon- 
orary) 
STEVENSON (honor- 


WEATHERBY 


Hampshire ADAMS 
Concord 


THOMAS E 


SHERMAN 
Dewey (honor- 
iryv) 
BRUNSDALE 
(honorary) 
Utah: J 
Salt Lake 
West \ 
(honorary ) 
Alaska 
Juneau 
Hawaii 
Honolulu 


(honorary), 
rginia OKEY PATTESON 
Charleston 
ERNEST GRUENING (honorary), 
INGR..M M. STAINBACK (honor- 
aryv} 
o 
GRRR! “It is reported from Wash- 
ington,” dead-pans Letano E. Be- 
crart, who edits the St. Joseph ( Mo., 
USA) Rotary Pony 
there’s so much confusion there the 
spies can't find out a thing.” And 
Mike™ of the Warren (Ohio, 
USA) Club bulletin is just as cheer- 


Express, “that 


~ es 


ful. “Judging from the noisy out- 
burst in Washington.” he asseverates. 
“our foreign policy is basically 

sound.” 

e 

NOT-IN-HEADLINES DEPT. If you've 
been reading about the feudin’ & fussin’ 
between India and Pakistan, take note. 
ubs of District 53 sent an eight- 
man delegation—led by men 
from Calcutta and Jubbulpore in India— 
Club in Dacca in Pakistan. 
Special guest of honor was Sir Firoze 
Khan Noon, Governor of East Pakistan. 
Speeches stressed the unity of mankind 
and the need for And to 
judge from all reports a good time was 


had by all 


Rotary ¢ 
goodw ill 


to visit the 


tolerance 


* 
PATLY PUT. In his swan song as 
District Governor, Epp Norwoop, of San 
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Marino (Calif., USA), put a long speech 
in this one sentence: “Rotary is based 
on the conviction that there are ex- 
traordinary possibilities in the ordinary 
individual—you and me.” I'm putting 
it next to a paragraph lifted from a re- 
cent letter from another Rotarian: 
“Really, Rotary IS a college ed. for 

so many, many fellows; haven't you 

found it so? They come in bashful 

and blundering. They get on Com- 
mittees. Then they become officers. In 

a few years their personalities have 

changed. I've seen it happen with 

lots of fellows. Heck. It happened 

to me!” 

. 

OLD ROTARY CUSTOM DEPT. NO. 2. 
Back in 1934 when Karu F. Barrie.p, of 
Tucson (Ariz., USA), succeeded HaroLp 
W. ALpRICH as District Governor, he was 
presented with a shoe, size 15 triple-E, 
with the suggestion that when he could 
fill it he’d be some District Governor! 
Each year since then, the “Barfield 
Shoe” has been passed on with appro- 
priate comment to the new Governor- 
Nominee, 

Last month we started it—but don't 
know how long we can keep up this de- 
partment. That depends on you. If you 
know of a little variation from the Ro- 
tary norm, one that has lift or a chuckle 
in it, let us know 


. 

CHATTER STOPPER. Have you ever 
winced as talk buzzed while guest mu- 
sicians were trying their best to enter- 
tain your Club? I Won't recommend it, 
but simply note a cure devised by the 
rector of St. Michael’s Church in Wem- 
bly (England). According to an account 
relayed by Epitor J. E. Torsert of the 
Rotary Razzer of Sebring (Fla., USA), 
the clergyman simply had his choir sud- 
denly stop singing in the middle of an 
anthem. There was a moment of stun- 
ning silence. Then came a shrill voice 


from a front pew: “Yes, I always fry 
mine in lard.” 
e 

EVIDENTLY with approval, Eprrors 
Bert RICHARDS and Dick CANNON of the 
Rotary Whizz of Winnipeg (Man., Can- 
ada) quote this anonymous pearl of 
sapience: 

“The trouble with young people is 
that they become old and worry 
about the trouble with young peo- 
ple.” 

7 

That frankness is a reminder of the 
nervous patient reported in the Weekly 
Bulletin from Jamshedpur (India). He 
was visiting a psychiatrist who asked: 
“Are you troubled by improper 
thoughts?” 

“Why, no,” answered the man on the 
couch. “To tell you the truth, I rather 
enjoy them!” 

a 

NO FIREFLIES? When a strike re- 
stricted electricity and gas in Griffith 
(Australia), “Next meeting will be held 
as usual,” announced the Club bulletin. 
“Emergency lighting will be used and 
fellows are asked to bring lamps or can- 
dles. Glowworms will not be accepted.” 


. 

TOP THIS! Cuarves A. Barsrer for 
the 67th consecutive time has sung on 
Easter Sunday morning with the choir 
at historic Old Trinity Church in New 
York City! He started young—‘was 
picked out by a talent scout from Old 
Trinity when I was 8 years old in a 
church production of HMS Pinafore in 
Jersey City,” he A retired law- 
book publisher, he sings with fellow Ro- 
tarians in Newark over in New Jersey, 
and enjoys excellent health, so confi- 
dently expects to round out 70 years at 
Old Trinity. “But my wife and daugh- 
ter,” he says, “are counting on 75-—so 
why shouldn't 1?” 

—THeE ScRATCHPAD MAN 


says. 








What is Rotary? 


in this “public” garden. 


garden. 


trates the Rotary idea in action? 


nate. 





v 
We ll, it's lots of things—but a parable that answers 


that question rather well is this anecdote which we borrow from Philip 
Lovejoy, Secretary of Rotary International: 


A WOMAN in England threw out on a public pathway all bulbs which 
she did not want to use in her garden. The bulbs took root and made a 


beautiful spot right at a point where the public waited for the bus. 
she noticed and was puzzled by the fact that there were never any weeds 


One day, glancing out of her window, she saw a man who was waiting 
for the bus stoop and pull several weeds from among the flowering bulbs. 
She went out to speak to him—to ask him if he usually weeded the little 
And he said that since the lady who lived near-by had provided 
such a beautiful public pathway, the folks who waited for the bus had 
decided that they would weed while they waited. 


Do you recall an incident—old or new—about a non-Rotarian that illus- 
If so, send it in. 
here, a $5 check will be sent to your Club to carry on a project you desig- 


Then 


Should it be published 











In a courtly way, District Governor 
J. M. Diaz, of Venezuela, greets Lois 
Wood, of Salisbury, Md.—a Rotary 
Fellow who will study in Venezuela 


Past President Armando de Arruda 
Pereira, Mayor of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
gives the key to his city to President 
{rthur Lagueux in Lake Placid, N. Y. 


4ctive in work among the blind, Ma 
layan District Governor H. M. Eusoff 
chats with blind District Governor Da- 
vid Guyton and Mrs. Guyton, of Mis- 
sissippi. ... (Below) Interpreter L. L. 
Gonzalez, of Havana, Cuba, who kept 
translations going in four languages 


Boardwall. Briefs 


Gleaned by The Scratchpad Man 


’ 

Cuamptoness. As far as Conventions 
go, Mrs. Mrinua C. Riserro, of Fortaleza 
Brazil, feels that she 
to distinction 

five consecutive 
tions with 
GOVERNOR 


has a unique claim 
attended 
Conven 


DISTRICT 


She has now 


international 


her husband, Past 


CARLOS DA Costa RIBEIRO ind 


between each one lately she has added 


four grandchildren to her family 
The current Atlantic City total is 
19. And next year in Mexico City ?—she 
feels sure she will be there 
23 times 


more 
roster 
and a grand 
mother 
That cool, clear 
that 
and your 
innocent stuff 
cept for a few random bacteria possibly 
Well might be find 
that it is with problems 
The man we learn this 
GOVERNOR MAINARD E. Crossy, of 
Platte, Nebr., after 
his classification, 


Water. 


solvent 


and universal 


flows from kitchen 


youl 


faucet brims lakes: it 


pretty 


seems 
doesn't it?—ex 
you surprised to 


loaded legal 
1951-52 
North 


t 


from is 


our question abou 


“irrigation law prac 


tice.’ He's counsel to a public 
and district which 
water in Winter and then in 
runs it off through 45 
canals to the lush alfalfa, beet, and corn 
fields of this vast dry-plains area. The 
problems? Well, they matters 
of gétting right-of-way for ditches 
of establishing the 
when it runs low, and of seepage 
last interesting, as 
it. You impound a million acre feet of 
100 
need it- 
under 
The 


powet! 
irrigation 
the 


stores up 
Sum 


mer miles of 


are the 


water 
That 


tells 


priority to 


one is MAINARD 


water so farmers when 


they 


can get it 
and meanwhile the water 
the 


farmet 


seeps out land around the 


reservoll who gets wate! 


at Atlantic City (Continued) 


would 
a grain farmer 


he didn't order—well, how 


like it if 


you 
you started out 
and wound up in a cranberry bog? 


Mace 


working of the 


Masters. Among the hardest 
convened Rotarians were 
the 125 with the 
red armbands, the Ser 
v Arms. Head 
ed by Bert M. GIBBS 
of Princeton, IIL, these 
daily 


men 


geants at 


walked 
mile of 
the 
Hall 
tended to 
thousand and 
tails of keeping things 
running smoothly. At 
have to use the tradi 
cut), the hefty shil 
lelagh given by the Rotary Club of 
Belfast, Northern Ireland, at the Con 
vention in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1921 


fellows 
the quarter 

Con 
floor 
the 
one de 


concrete of 
vention 
They 


Gibbs 


did 
tlonal mace 


they 


no time 


(see 


Big-Family Man. Huco G. JorpAn, whom 
we meet on the Boardwalk, has a family 
of 1,500 people This out when 
we ask classification 


comes 
ibout his “agri 
cultural engineering.” HuGo, who comes 
Andes, Chile, is the adminis 
trator of a large farm in this fabulously 
fertile and mineral-rich Chilean vale. It 
that the 1,500 men 
children who live on the 
perform their have 
and enjoy the chance to go 
4 Chilean who'd made a for 
tune in nitrates built the farm and 
it to a foundation Actually it is 
an agricul 


from Los 


is his job to see 
women, and 


vast acreage jobs, 
good homes, 


to school 


willed 


a social project as much as 








President Arthur beams proudly as First Lady Christine carries the 
flowers presented to her at the closing session of the Convention 


for it include 
n which some 

s and withou 

for technica 


ill free 


any generation 


k his professior 
Colhlege—w he 
visit 
leaving 

the ne 


ll be vi 


With 125 


the roll 


Institute 


in Lake 

Inter? 
ne record 
nion of 


scussior 


n address by 
MANIEF of 
thro 
are not custo 
n item in the 
ceeding of us 
rhe animated d 
i showed clei y 
OR WARREN, “that t 


on 


Typical of other splendid choirs at the Convention is the Arizona 
Boys Chorus of Tucson, sponsored by Clubs in the 166th District. 


Photos 


re 


al 


rm for 


boys train 


300 lads with 


ins come to 
ng and re- 
fam 
bright land 

LOTARIAN 
training at 
now 
Chile later, 
long 
rnor of Dis 
5 Clubs 


hose 


he 1s 


many 

)1 Rotary 
concur 
Assembly 
ttendance 
present, for 
ng daily 

n of past 
of major 
rom “Can 
nistrative 
Are the 

t service 
every re 
n tolerance; 
ays Past 

W ARREN 
ind who 
ficers as 
and opin 
afford to 


the Institute 


PRESIDENT 


ennessee, on 


or While 
in the In 
permitted 
talking-time 
which 
comments 


lis Was a spe- 





Back stage at Convention Hall, Miss 
Lois Marshall, concert singer from Tor- 
onto, Ont., Canada, is complimented 
by a Rotary Conventioner. She was 
sponsored by Toronto Rotary Club 


The flower-laden ladies with 1951-52 President Frank E. Spain are his 
daughter, Mrs. Chap Hodges, Jr., and his First Lady, Margaret Spain. 


Photo: Hess 


An official dollar exchange goes on 
between President Lagueux and Treas- 
urer Richard E. Vernor, who gets an 
autographed Canadian dollar as his 
“salary” —which he bought with $5, 


Snapped together at the Lake Placid Assembly are the general officers of Rotary 


International in Great Britain and Ireland for 1950-51. 


Left to right, they are 


Past President Arthur Mortimer (senior active), of St. Pancras (London), England 


now an RI Director; President Thomas H. Cashmore (senior active), 


of Wake- 


field, England; Vice-President Stamp W. Wortley (senior active), of Chelmsford, 
England; and Treasurer Edward H. Birchall (senior active), of Oxford, England 


both below) Hess 


iad 





In a dazzling array of American Indian costumes, the Philadelphia 
Vummers furnish song and spectacle on the evening of the Ball 





ctory TGP MOAG Bet 


Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


Re: Edinburgh If you 


Music Festival ~ 
nels 


il Festival of 
and Drama in EDINBURGH 
August 
announcement you 
mind. To add to tl pleasure 
tarians and guests t ‘ 
the Epinsurcu I 
a comfortable 
to gather 
address ¢ 


19 to Se pt mber &, 


ll want to k 


tarians is 


The physical-therapy room of St. Jos- 
eph’s Hospital in Hancock, Mich., nou 
has a whirlpool bath tank—and what 
you see here made the purchase possi- 
ble. To the Mother 
hospital, a Hancock Rotarian presents 
his Club’s $614 check for the tank 


Supertor of the 


Penn 


Ride the Turnpike? 
Then Read This 


mile 


or plan to do so 

keep in mind, « 

make up your Rot 
recently organized 
DLETOWN, PA 

evening on the 

only Club that 

is a-colonial-tvpe restaur 
miles east of the 
East Interchangs he 
by eastbound m 

the Turnpike, and the westboun¢ 


t withir few minutes 


ghway’'s Harrisburg 
stop car pe mace 


without | 


iving 
] 


i trave 
ler can react 
after turning off road at the Harris 
burg-East Inte 


Welcome Students 
Far from Home 


colleges is not 
Clubs as an ef 

ice activity 

the Rotary 
CaALIF., and 

ERLY HILLs 
overseas st 
versity of ¢ 
Representing 1 
student had a Rota 
ing the luncheor 


plan to at- 
tend the Internation- 


opportunity to say a few words later in 
the program. 

The friendly hand of the Rotary Club 
of CoLiLece PARK was 
University of Maryland 
dents at a banquet in the school’s dining 
hall. Present at the affair were attachés 


of the U. S. embassies of the 23 countries 


extended to 90 


overseas stu- 


represented by the students. The gather 
ing featured an address by the Solicitor 


General of the United States 
Winners: Estes The Colorado Rotary 
Park and Pueblo Clubs of Estes Park 

and PUEBLO are 
beaming because they recently won the 
Bemis trophy for the best ¢ 
tion in Districts 168 and 169 
both Districts 


contest for the 


‘lub publica 

Honorable 
mentions in were also 
made. The 
‘best” Club bulletin was established in 
1943-44 by Past District Governor Edwin 
\. Bemis, of LiTTLetTon, CoLo 


naming of a 


Campus Proves Gulf . Pa 


Pretty Setting for girls 


played an importar 
role in the annual night of the 
Rotary Club of GULFPorRT, Miss. Fi 
it was the gathering place for 


ladies 


It takes time for these District 257 
Rotarians, but it’s worth it: making 
gardenia corsages for presentation ito 
the ladies at a District-wide gather- 
ing in Rye, N. Y., hosted by the Neu 
York Clubs of Larchmont, Port Ches- 
ter, White Plains, and Mamaroneck. 


ladies for the annual 


tarians and their 
iir. Second, the president of the col 
a member of the Club, served as 


master of ceremonies. Third, students 
of the 


speech departments entertained 


college's music arama and 


When The 
pad Man old the 
VISA (Visit 
International ider \ssociation) 


April issue thi lagazine, he 


Scratcl 


VISA Is Good, 
So It Grows 


story of 


start something is the say 
VISA is 


100 over- 


As readers now now 


rganization of more than 


seas students in southern California who 
are banded together “to perpetuate the 
ties of friendship” under the sponsor- 
ship of the Rotary Clubs of District 160 
Shortly after the VISA story appeared— 
and was read—an idea began to crystal- 
lize among some neighboring California 
Rotary Clubs in District 162. Then 
things started to happen! At an inter- 
city meeting, the Rotary Clubs of Covina, 
POMONA, PUENTE, and BALDWIN PaRK—all 
in District 162—decided to launch a 
second VISA group patterned after the 
first. Present at the meeting were sev- 
eral District 160 Rotarians, accompanied 
by a number of VISA students who en- 


tertained with songs, dances, and talks 


about their organization. Before the eve 
VISA II had received its 
trom tne VISA I 
f the new group elected 

nembers of VISA II are four 
Nethe Den 
ind British Guiana. The 
sponsored by the Covina 
the first 


was ovel 


president of 


from The 


rlands, 
Dutch ident 
Clul Vas chosen president for 
founding, a 


been en- 


Ince the 
fifth student 


rolled as a Visarian 


groups 


from Iran has 


Taking advantage of 


Charles City Polls 
Global Viewpoints @ holiday occasion 
sending greet- 
he Rotary C of CHARLES Cry, 
wishes to 40 Ro- 

around the globe, and in re 
rned much about the peopl of 
untries and their thinking. Re- 
included comments about world 
problems and various Club activ- 

ities, and in many instances were ac- 
companied by photos of the 
Club’s community. In summing up the 
a CHARLES City Rotarian 


ndicate 


responding 


etters received, 
“The 


world 


wrote etters that all over 


Rotarians are committed to 
friendship and service.” 


Two nights were 


Music Charms 
1,400 in Chester 


made for music in 

CHESTER, Pa., recently 
Rotary 
two evening performances of a music 


when the local Club sponsored 


festival that featured 400 performs 


With this handshake } ISA I welcomes 
ViSA Il (see item). Marcelino Riera 
(right), of Panama, president of Dis- 
trict 160°s VISA, presents Johannes 
Noordhoek, of The Netherlands, first 
president of District 162°s VISA, the 
neu student organization's charter. 
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n separate performances were 
from local churches. Each 
mbers of their own choice. A 
trio from a colleg also ap 
he first night, which was de 
religious mus second 
atured music of a popular 
ng nu eT I he Ma 
ian, piano 1 guitar. At 
1,400 music ve 1e show 
200 for the CHE il wel 
among the you com Phote vens 
Unfilled classifications in the Hermiston, Oreg., Rotary Club are soon spotted on this 
display beard. Filled classifications are indicated with a flag and member's name. 
ae ee ing s while Club Member Ivan Orton is at left. 1950-51 Club President Lauren Kimsey “ right. 
Here Are Ways! sath thts , . , — 
1] t among 
Rot bs. For amp n KIMBER 
I CANADA } Rotary Clut 
ical show that produced a 
f some S900 was usec 
instrument local 
band. The ent 
travelled 70 mile n subzero 
» give a performance to benefit 
vital in INVER MEF B.C 
LAIRSVILLE, Onto, the largest 
assembled in tl ocal high 
itorium watched 1ot long 
v Club's first tunt nite.” 
nging and dancing numbers 
enes, and other entertainment 
1 revealed alent aplenty . : - . 
ctetihne ken the alae wan Out-of-town patients at Kessler Institute in West Orange, N. J., examine the memo- 
the proceeds counted, the Club randum booklets given to them by local Rotary Club. Shown also are Club members. 


or the local 1 


ecreation coun 
round progran 

dances, and funny sayings, 

ise goes, featured the musical 

n by the Rotary Club of PERt 

help raise funds for the construc 

n all-vear camp for Boy Scouts 

a. Club members did most of 

ng ana dancing, with some as 

om a few guest performers 

effort being made by 

Clubs in the region to build a 


00 Scout camp 


Stop ‘Ona Dime’? To. help its com 
No! Says Honolulu Munity reduce traffic 
accident the Rota 

of HONOLULI Hawall, decided 
motorists and pedestrians 


shown tl \ icles cannot “That’s an arm-and-leg lock,” says the coach of the local high-school wrestling squad 


at a meeting of the Rotary Club of Newton, lowa, honoring the school’s wrestlers, 


ace to be 

ib felt, s with schoo! chil- 
the coéperation of school 
as arranged t how stu 
ifety film and then prove 
tration how yng it takes to 
itomobile ro do so, a meas 
ice was Obtained that marks 
e two points: (1) t moment 
lecides to stop ! i and (2) 
he i ally p foot to 

fi wa he point 


tely stopped 


roved to } bserving stu- 


cut) that e average “foot 
stance Is 3 t, and the av 


yppins” distz 8S feet 


if the Call Comes, Tw munities 
They're Ready now better equipped 
to I cle certain 

emergencies are FERGUSON, Mo 

Fic GROVE, CALI Both recently 


How fast can a car be stopped’ Here Honolulu, Hawaii, Rotarians attach a device 
modern resuscitators for their 


for determining that fact (see item) in a demonstration conducted for local students, 
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Pancakes comin’ up! Standing over 


their hot griddle are three of the Dan 


ville, Ky., Club’s chefs at a “pancake 
750 hungry “flap jack” 


fry” enjoyed by 
lovers. It took 58 gallons of pancake 
mix to do the job, but the Rotary 
Club netted $500 for its Community 
Service and crippled-children work 
fire departments—and both are grateful 
to their local Rotary 
these lifesaving n 
ment in both cases 
type that com! 
tion, inhalation, 
costs approximately $700. The Fert 
Club raised its funds the macl 
sponsoring a 


Clubs for donating 
ichines. The 

the three 
yines ur 


inits for 


and aspiration 


shoot in 


the high score s the turke 


Florida Clubs 
Spark a ‘Day’ 


when the FI 

PA and Ysor C 
American Day obser 
State Fair Re 
efforts was a 

the 
ban 


presence of 
Ambassador 
Director of Rota 
Machado addr 
Ysor Crry Club 
the Cuban natio 


Mesa Brightens 
Day for Invalids 


climate, but not 
valided 
something 

ent Provi 

for a group 

MESA, ARIZ 

It arranges ent 

a month for 
wheel chairs 
portation for 
travel to attend dir 


victin 


Letters Reward 
Natick Generosity 


recently from ALPHE? 

One said, in part 

are very happy wit! ay 
Another said “ it gives us tl 
edge that we have friend 
United States.’ 
thanks—and 


pounds oO clothing which 


good 
These comme 
many more were 


50 


Club collected and sent to ALPHEN for 
distribution to those in need. The Club 
also received snapshots of several Dutch 
youngsters wearing their “new’ 
Distribution of the 
ranged in ALPHEN by a NaTick Rotarian’s 
sister living there 


clothes 


garments Was alr 


That's the sentiment 


The Ladies— 


Bless ‘em! Rotarians 


the 
there's 


voiced by 
around world 
their ladies—and 
reason! One, of course, is that the ladies 
add to the fun and fellowship of many 
i Rotary gathering. For 
tarians of KINGSVILLE, TEX 
tained—and surprised—recently 
a holiday high-lighted by the 
appearance of the ladies dressed in their 
husbands’ clothes 
furthe~ heightened 
husband's clothing affected some of 
mannerisms of her spouse 

In CHICKASHA, OKLA., 
their ladies created a 
phere for a special 
the 
served on a luau table— 


about many a 


example, Ro 

were entet 
during 
program 
rhe resemblance was 
Wife-in 
the 


when each 


Rotarians and 


Hawaiian atmos 
meeting at which 
Food 


one that is floor 


adies acted as hostesses was 
height with guests seated on cushions 
and included tinted 
pressed palm, shell lei, and other South 
Feature of the 
contest—and 
dancing! 


decorations coral 


Sea touches evening was 


hula Rotarians did the 


Certainly to be included in special Ro 


tary affairs for the ladies is a “Daugh 


such as the held not 

the HUNTINGTON BEACH, 
Cauir., Club, An annual event— this was 
the tenth—it was attended by 55 mem 
daughters and featured appropri 
and lively The 
were individually pre 
received a memento of 
beautiful 


ters’ Day one 


long ago by 


bers 
ate decorations skits. 
guests of honor 
sented and each 
the occasion: a cellophane 
wrapped doll 

At the annual night of the 
HUNTINGTON, N. Y., Rotary Club, the 
ladies shared the spotlight with 22 mem 
their 
received a 
length of 
had 
Colle 
years in 


ladies’ 


bers who were long 


pin 
mem 


honored for 
Each 
recipient's 


service in Rotary 


bearing the 


bership, and all so honored been 


Rotarians for 21 years or more 


tively they 534 


Rotary 


represented 


Now 
Test 
Wisconsin 


Four-Way 
reached 
legisla 

long ago, as reported in this 


the 
has 


Wisconsin Solons 
Get 4-Way Test 


Not 
department (see THE ROTARIAN for May) 


State 


tors! 


other lawmakers 


by Rotary Clubs 
the Test 


ter Nn 


were presented 
with plaques bearing 
s four simple questions for bet 
Arrangements for 
Wisconsin's Senators and 


iman relations 
Assemblymer! 
made by the 
Clayton P 
Governor 


to receive the 
MADISON 
well, then 
the 


ernor and 


plaques were 
Rotary Club 
District 
Test to the 


Stock 
presented 
State’s Lieutenant Gov 
who, in 


Assembly Speaker, 





oreboard 





‘Special Subscription’ § 


75 Clubs are 100 percent in sending this Magazine to others. 


. 
4 a 

kK, ERY month this Magazine and/or its Spanish 
ROTARIA 


edition, REVISTA 


language 


goes to schools and libraries, medical and dental offices, barbet shops 


honorary Rotarians, clergymen, authors eaders, and othet 


Rotarians in many 


Government non 


lands. Known as “Special Subscriptions,” most of them 
are provided as gifts by Rotary Cl Those sent 


‘Fourth 
such subscription 


ibs and individual Rotarians 


overseas are called “International Service Subscriptions” (formerly 


Object Subscriptions”). When a Club averages at least one 


subscriptions for 


for each member, exclusive of active Club members 


100 percent 


regulat 

Clubs 
For 

265 subscription 


Vernon 


have an average of two, three, o1 
example, the Rotary Club of McKees 
Rockford, IIL, has 151 
nembers, 313 subscriptions 
Listed 


it joins the lass. Some 


more “specials” for each membe1 
Rocks, Pa., 
412 subscriptions 

And in District 270 (New 


100 percent Clubs 


has 50 members 


mem 


bers and Calif., 81 


Jersey), 26 out of 28 Clubs are 100 percent 


below are as of June 30. 
Ambridge, Pa neste n Mas 
Bayonne, N. J I V ml if amus, N. J 
Belle Glade 

Kansas City, Kan 
Key West 


Rockford, Ill 
i Rutherford, N. J 
McKees Rocks, Pa Santa Barbara, Calif 
keast Paterson Miami Beach, Fla South Gate, Calif 
ast Pittsburel Miami North Shore South Hills, Pa 
Fair Lawn, N Fla South Side, Pa 
Forest Hills, Pa Midland Tarentum-Brackenridge 
Franklin, Va Midland P 
Garfield Monrovia, Ca 
Gilmer, ” Murrysville-} 
Glassport, Pa Netcong-Stant 
ack, N New Smyrn 
awthorne, Calif Newton, N 
awthorne, N. J North Arlington 
Kans North Boroughs 
A Oakland 
Okeechobee 


aytona Beach 
Delray Beach 
East Orange, N 


a 
Teaneck, N. J 
Turtle Creek, Pa 


Watertown, Mass 
West Jefferson-Jefferson 
( 


N 
West Orange, N. J 
Whippany, N. J 
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turn, presented the plaques to 100 As- 
emblymen and 33 Senators 


District 3 Rally To further Rotary’s 


Sets High Note International Service 
within its 


rea, District 3 held its first Interna- 
Rally in BeRWICK-UPON- 
ENGLAND, five vears ago, and 


program 


tiona Service 
[WEED 
since that time a similar Rally has been 
held annually. The most recent one, in 
SALTBURN, ENGLAND, brought together 137 
Rotarians and guests for three days of 

mal discussion, informative ad- 
dresses, and fellowship. The program 
inderscored the importance of students 
tudying outside of their own countries, 
Fellows 
experiences 


and two Foundation 


Rotary 
poke about their overseas 


When 


hospita 


Look at Hospital a century-old 


with ‘New Look’ 


acquires a 
new look” through 
he application of fresh paint and many 
rior changes, it’s time, thought Ro- 
tarians of SELKIRK, MAN., CANADA, to give 
new look” a good look And thus 

lid, not long ago, when they held 
weekly meeting at the 
Dynevor Indian Hospital, an in- 
tion whose age exceeds 100 years 


regular 


visit included a conducted tour of 


the building 


this 
month a quarter cen- 
tury of Rotary serv- 
ce are two Clubs in Peru and Ireland 
‘he Peruvian Club is that of AREQUIPA, 
and the Club in the land where the 
Shannon flows is that of Cork. Congratu- 


Two Jubilee Celebrating 


Anniversaries 


itions to them! 


Add 37 Clubs 
o the Roster od 


Rotary has entered 
37 more communi- 
ties, two of which 
Welcome 


rly had a Rotary Club 
mall! They are Fes, Morocco; 
Petone (Hutt), New Zealand; Kumbako- 
(Tanjore), Ixdia; Parur (Cochin), 
Steinkjer (Trondheim), Nor- 
Ujivamada (Tokyo and Tsu), 
Alton, England; Vilhelmina 
Sweden; Lillehammer (Os- 
) Norway; Chiba (Tokyo), Japan; 
umunddal (Oslo), Norway; Fribourg 
Chaux-de-Fonds), Switzerland; Ka- 
raikudi (Madura), Kattayam 
(Trivandrum), India; Handa (Nagoya), 
India; Toyama (Tokyo and Osaka), 
Deolali (Nasik), India; Bad Mer- 
Germany; Velson, The Neth- 
Sandnessjeen, Norway; Guay- 
(Lujan), Argentina; Hernando 
(Rio Cuarto), Argentina; Girardot (Bo- 
Colombia (readmitted); Cartago 
), Colombia (readmitted); San 
(Pando), Uruguay; Cort 
Mexico; Daireaux (Bolivar), 
Argentina; La Consulta (Tunuyan), Ar- 
gentina; Saugus (Beverly), Mass.; Co- 
conut Grove (Coral Gables), Fla.; Mid- 
land (Orillia), Ont., Canada; Lincoln 
(Plymouth) N. H.; Williamston (Wind- 
sor), N. C.; Mareus Hook (Chester), 
Pa South Knoxville (Knoxville), 
Tenn Middletown (Elizabethtown), 
Pa.; Shelton (Olympia), Wash 


India 


Japan 
genthein 
rlands 


naiien 


‘elaya), 
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‘BRIEFS’ ABOUT ROTARIANS, 
THEIR HONORS AND RECORDS. 


Giddyap! If programs seem to take 
on a faster pace in the Rotary Club 
of Randwick, Australia, members 
won't be surprised. The Rotary Clas- 
sification of their program director, 
WILLIAM KELSO, is “horse trainer.” 


Rotarian Authors. Homer W. Car- 
PENTER, of Louisville, Ky., urges a re- 
turn to moral principles in his book 
The Future Is Now (Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, Mo., $2.50)... . An illus- 
trated book about the statues of 
Abraham Lincoln, entitled He Be- 
longs to the Ages (Edwards Brothers, 
Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich.), has been 
written by Dr. DonaLp C. DuRMAN, of 
Saginaw, Mich. 


‘Signing 30.2 A double “30” goes to 
Epwin A. Bemis, of Littleton, Colo., a 
Past District Governor of Rotary In- 
ternational. After 30 years as man- 
aging director of the Colorado Press 
Association, he has resigned—or, in 
newspaper parlance, “signed 30.” 


Phote; Camera Hawati 
~ 


Lei-draped Rotarian and Mrs. C. A. 
Newton, of Chicago, Ill., celebrate 
their 50th wedding anniversary vis- 
iting the Club in Honolulu. He is 
a “pioneer veteran” in Club No. 1. 


He'll not be idle, however; he'll con- 
tinue to publish the Littleton Jnde- 
pendent, 


Hop, No Skip. He undoubtedly 
planned his trip with an Official Di- 
rectory in hand, for Conrap R. ADAMS, 
Rotarian of South Bend, Ind., a few 
months back journeyed halfway 
around the world—to Australia, New 
Zealand, and home again—making up 
Rotary attendance every week on his 
two-month jaunt. 


Medal Men. If you happen to be 
looking for holders of the Gibbs 
Medal, one of the world’s most prized 
scientific awards, you'll find two of 
them working together under one 
roof—and a new one, at that—at the 
University of Illinois in the recently 


dedicated East Chemistry Building 
They are Rocer ApAMs and Cari S 
MARVEL, both Urbana, IIl., Rotarians. 


Like Father This is a big Ro 
tary year in the Jonnston family: In 
Dawson, Ga., GEORGE JOHNSTON is 1951 
52 President of the local Rotary Club, 
and over in Dublin, in the same State 
his son Donato heads the Rotary 
Club 


Rotarians Honored, CHARLES C. HERT 
wic, of Macon, Ga., has been elected 
president of the American Cotton 


District Governor William E. Hardy, 
of Frederick, Md., points out his 
31st birthday coming up August 13. 
His friends wonder whether he may 
not be Rotary’s youngest Governor. 


Manufacturers Institute. .. . CHARLES 
G. Spicora, President of the Rotary 
Club of Ybor City, Fla., was named 
the year’s “Outstanding Citizen” by 
his city’s Optimist Club An hon- 
orary doctor of science degree has 
been conferred on ArcHIE T. KEENE, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., president of In- 
diana Technical College, by the Law- 
rence Institute of Technology, of De- 
troit, Mich. HlassaAN Raza SHAH, 
of Lahore, Pakistan, has received an 
honorary degree from the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. ... Victor A. SHoLts, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., is the recipient of the 1951 
Medal of the American Cancer So- 
ciety as “the layman contributing 
most to the cancer-control program 
in America.” Presented with a 
scroll by his Club in 
Lynn, Mass., CHARLES 
W. HARWOOD was 
hailed as “Exemplar 
of Rotary.” He is a 
co-founder of Camp 
Rotary, a Lynn-spon- 
sored activity, for 
years has sparked 
Boys Work projects 
... For his work as 
president of the Argentine-Bolivia 
Chamber of Commerce, Rat. Mise- 
RENDINO, 1950-51 President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
has been decorated by the Bolivian 
Government with the Order of the 
Condor of the Andes. 


Harwood 











? twice declared, in 1946 and 1948, that 


Should the U.S.A. Ratify the Genocide Treaty ? 


genocide is a crime against the law of 


Yes—For Moral Leadership—Says John D. Hickerson nations 
single dissenting vote 


It has twice done so without a 


[Continued fron ige I Genocide has thus been recognized as 

a proper subject for international ac 
some Latin-Americar I i t ocide, however deplorable his conduct tion, like piracy, slavery and slave trade 
it could not be defined precisely enough may be. If, however, he directly incited the international traffic in narcotic 
for use in the Convention For tl a mass meeting in Madison Square Gat drugs, and counterfeiting. The fact that 
earn reason, no re fe re nee ‘ de t den, and millions of others over the the representatives of 43 nations signed 
economic groups n radio and television, to massacre all t). Convention and that 23, including 


may be considerec b 1 Methodists or S » he U.S he . ' 
I f li or Irishmen in the A., several outside the United Nations, hav 


xople, but they e! inlv d ne “ would most E _ go ty f gen 
I I ; d most certainly be gul wie tata already deposited their ratifications 01 


rant the rejection jes sing accessions means that the world com 
and the consequent denial of pi ti Some lawyers, including a committee nunity has reaffirmed the view of th 
to four very import groups—ni of the American Bar Association, have General Assembly that genocide is a 
ap ormae ; — opposed ratification of the Covenant on crime under international law.* Under 

The Convention defines genocl the ground that it runs contrary to the the Constitution of the United States 


rowly: any one of five acts “comm 1 United States Constitution. Other law } that 
2 tnis na 


means genocide is a prope! 


with intent to destroy n wi ri yers, including a section of the Associa subiect for action by the Congress. 
part, a national, ethr g ] tion. and several local bar associations 
’ 

gious group as such = s nei ra have supported the Convention As l SOME LAWYERS seem to fear that 
murder nor a nching l am not a lawyer, I am willing to accept the Convention somehow infringes on 
act of genocide hey im gainst the view of the Solicitor General of the ‘States’ rights” under our Constitution 
an individual, not a wl rou United States ana the Legal Advisor of As a Texan, I know what the phras« 
dinary acts of wat I T the Department of State that the Con “States’ rights” means—legally and emo 
they are acts desigt to Gere vention is constitutional tionally. Nevertheless, I do not see why 
tional group but not t troy it That the Convention accords with ou “States’ rights” is an issue here. Geno 
such. The atomic bomt p ol Constitution is the view not only of the cide means the mass destruction of a 
Hiroshima was I mst Executive Branch, but also of a sub group of human beings, which should 
ment of war and no n instru ! Committee of the Senate Foreign Rela be punishable under international law: 
genocide tions Committee. Four of the five mem it does not mean individual acts of homi 

Genocide, j ‘fined i 2 eee bers of that sub-Committee, which cide which, in this country, are punish 
tion, does n nbra¢ ( n ¢ recommended ratification of the Conven able under State law Genocide has 
social discriminatior i inst group tion, were lawyers In order to leave never occurred in the United States and, 
or mistreatment of roup, o1 pI no doubt on this point, the sub-Com pray God, it will never occur here. But 
sion of a group's civil or political 1 t mittee proposed the adoption of four in the purely hypothetical event that 
Genocide embraces act mmitted with understandings (not reservations) to some conspirators undertook to massa 
the intent to destro group—b lé clear the Senate's interpretation cre all the Episcopalians or all the Jews 


rht ¥ r by ) t > s l lis t! } 
right killing o I f the constitutionality of this treaty this country, would not such a crime 


- s _ nate tl The he he ter is whether it : 
the course j \ The heart of the matter is whether 1 of national concern? 


entire grou] me rit } ve que is prope! for the Federa! Government Another point of controversy is the 


tioned one t t sing sel o undertake, by means of a treaty, the fear of some that ratification of this 
ous bodily or n t ! to ! nbe obligation to prevent and punish geno Convention wou 1ean that the Fed 
of the group I tht ask Ww t cide. Article I of the Constitution leaves eral Governm trving to legislat 
producers of comic ( zrade-B mo no doubt on this point: it expressly through h ‘ powet Treaties 
ies, anc cert dio al televisit authorizes the Congress “to define and under ! stitution, become the “su 
programs are guilt rent t l punish piraci and felonies committed as , land Is it right, some 
ing “mental rl to o1 I ‘Oo i i lig i and offe s a ns j ask he Federal Government 
this unusual phrase ne! ‘ r nations 
fers to the ki ct the Japanes Assembly of the United Nations hich tifications or sstons with reservations 
lords commit en they erat one of our great statesmen, th t th sd ater el = , oe ee 
t United Nations t 


stimulated the tribute f o atol Arthur Vandenberg 
Justice foi i 


lown Meeting of 

peopte 

The five 
under the 
carefully def 
actually comm 
tempted to com! 
been directly 
a conspiracy 

Only one o 
to any quest 
citement to 
prohibition, 
the freedom of speer 
the Constitution 
The clause doe 
that a person who 
or ridicules all Irishm« guile é “Look, Jim—this is the cuke 1 baked as we came up the hill!” 
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ough the President and two- 
f the members of the Senate 
t and voting, to place a new crime 
9 


tute book 


onvention itself is quite clear 
not the case Article V states 

that this treaty is not self-exe- 
ind that it must be given ef- 
sequent legislation Once the 
vernment had ratified the treaty, 
be necessary for the Congress 
egislation declaring that geno- 
ime under Federal law and 

ng penalties for ishment 
oncern has I xpressed 
e VI of 


des that ) charged 


Convention, 


wide shal ed by a com- 
bunal of the State in the terri- 
ich the act was committed, or 
nternational penal tribunal as 
irisdiction with respect to 
acting parties which shall 
jurisdiction 
they allege, that an Amer- 


could be deprived, against 


his will, of a trial before an American 
court and brought before some interna- 
tional court; or it might even mean that 
a decision of our Supreme Court in such 
a case might be reversed by some inter- 
national court. This is not true, for the 
Article makes clear that a party to the 
Covenant would have to accept the jur- 
isdiction of some international penal 
tribunal before one of its nationals could 
be tried before such a tribunal. If any 
such proposal is made after our Govern- 
ment ratified the Convention, it would 
have to be considered on its merits by 
the Congress; and no such tribunal 
could be given jurisdiction over an 
American citizen without the consent of 
the Congress 

Our nation has come into a position of 
great influence in world affairs. Every- 
thing we do or fail to do affects the des- 
tinies of all mankind. Ratification of 
the Genocide Convention would show 
the whole world that we are determined 
to play our part in preventing and pun- 
ishing an odious crime. 


Should the U.S.A. Ratify the Genocide Treaty ? 


Vo—I1t Is a Legal Bramble 


from page 15] 


binding the parties “to 


cordance with the respec- 


utions, necessar legisla- 


to the treat 


vy.” and 


this leaves each Sig- 
free to put the treaty 
n effect or not, as each coun 
termine. Such a clause does 
not operate that way in the 
es The positior taken by 
vers in the State Department 
pect to this matter is legally 
because no such treaty pro- 
inwrite the f-executing 
ticle VI of our Constitution, 
no legislation ecessary 
ity into effect 
an internatior greement 
renocide Convention ratified 
it will supersede every city 
every county ordinance, 
aw and every State consti- 
ll as every Federal statute 
subject. This has been spe 
ided in such a recent case as 
iia alien land case (Fujii v 
fornia, 217 Pac. 2d 481). See 
Lippold, 198 Pac. 2d 17, in 
the Supreme Court of Cali- 
ruled the long-established 
State against ixed mar- 
se, no decent person can 
he announced objective of 
Convention—to wit, the 


mass murder of groups of 


1951 


Says Frank E. Holman 


people—but the present document is so 
drawn that it does net apply to liquidat- 
ing political groups as “enemies of the 
State.” Hence, it does not apply to geno- 
cide as practiced by Stalin in Russia or 
in the Russian satellite countries. In 
drafting Article II of the Convention 
and in order to appease the Russians, 
genocide was limited to “national, eth- 
nical, racial, or religious groups.” ‘The 
political group was omitted. Under the 


Russian technique of attacking political 


groups as “enemies of the State,” geno 
cide occurs and will continue to occur 
on the theory that such liquidation is 
not for the purpose of destroying “‘na- 
tional, ethnical, racial, or religious 
groups 

Hence, dictators can sign the Geno- 
cide Convention with complete immu- 
nity. All they need to do is to classify 
a particular group as “enemies of the 
State.” George A. Finch, of Washington, 
a member of the Committee on Peace 
and Law through United Nations of the 
Amercan Bar Association and editor-in 
chief of the American Journal of Inter 
national Law, testified before the Senate 
Foreign Relations sub-Committee in Jan 
uary, 1950: 


The Genocide Convention is an out 
standing example of an international 
agreement upon which the public has 
been and is being misinformed. As 
genocide is defined in the Conven- 








Odd Shots 


Can you match these photos for 
uniqueness, human interest. coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-ordi- 
nary-ness? Then send it to the Ed- 
itors of The Rotarian. If used, the 
“odd shot” will bring you $3. But 
remember—it must be different! 








A sign which seemed a “bit conclu- 
sive” to Wm. T. Schlicter, a Clay 
Center, Kans., Rotarian, who noted 
it on a motor trip in Montreal, Que. 


A dark moment in the life of his 
child is recorded by Rotarian Ed. 
Waltrip, of Piedmont, Mo., though 
it was a bright one for a wee pup. 


On a warm day the cleric could re- 
move his wig, place it on a rack by 
the pulpit. J. D. Robinson, Darling- 
ton, England, Rotarian, made this 
“shot” in a Suffolk, England, church. 
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tion, it does n 

killings and des 

by totalitarian Governments 
peases such Governments by 
it possible for them to 
they are doing today behine 
Curtain, the mor 

thousands of hu 

those Governmen 

mies of the Comn 

There is not a word 

tion which deno 

mass killing ar 


ples by Governments 


Article I of the Convention 


all signatory 
punish” genoc 
peace or int 
the United 
tion, it wi 

to prevent 
country, as 
Russia, Argenti 
definite obligat 
ish genocide 
world 


ligious 


, such 
The Conve 
domestic la 
domestic law 
mittal to Pre 
Webb, Actir 
the U. S. rep 
Nations Leg 
that 
If an 
another 
whether « 
or Govern! 
plan or wit 
of the grot 
II, the 
genocide is 
municipal 
What does 
Was it 
Detroit and 
Geors 
in China? 
India and 
mitted to 
curs in tl 
experience 
Again, 
fore the Ser 


Committee 


segregation iv 


being denounced a 


harm to a 
against whicl 
nate? Minorit 
trv are vigol 
ch discrin 
eral legislatio 
reasonable lo 
fails to enat 
now being 
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Convention is ratified as submitted, 
members of the affected groups will 
be in a position to seek legal relief 
on the ground that this so-called 
Genocide Convention has superseded 
all State legislation? 

When is “mental harm” serious; when 
is it harmful, and when is it only men 
tal? No American judge or jury will be 
the last arbiter of that question. It will 
be answered finally by the International 
Court of Justice if the l[ S. Senate 
ratifies this Convention as a treaty 
Thus, the International Court of Justice 
is In a position to determine when an 
American citizen should be punished 
a prerogative up till now re served ex 
clusively to our own laws and our own 
courts 

The Genocide Convention, if ratified 
constitutes a threat to freedom of speech 
in the United States for Article III sets 
forth “that incitement to genocide” and 
complicity in genocide” is punishable 
as genocide As to this Ul American 
Bar Association Committee on Peace 
Law through United Nations 


following observation 


This was adopted 
peated objections 
States representative 
plain infringement freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press 
Who shall judge if political speeches 
are incitement to genocide? [An in 
ternational court.] 

Who shall judge as to freedom of 
the press? As a prevention of geno 
cide, shall censors be provided by the 
State? Representatives y coun 

Ss insisted that ; t 1 geno 
cide ind freedom speech and 
freedom of the press 
give way. The position of our repre 


sentatives seemed to be incomprehen 


sible to many of them rhe repre 


x wereuenuenee ee KelUrrmhUCUC rmhlC rhlChlCU CUD 
Golf Weather 


It is not raining rain today 

T hose droplets that you see 
Are fairy figments of the mind; 
It’s dry as dry can be 


It is not lightning light today 
That rumbling that you hear 
Is just assurance positive 
That soon it will be clear 


It is not snowing snow today 

Those softly falling flakes 

Will serve to keep us safe and warm 
Within our snug windbreaks 


It is not sleeting sleet today 
Those icicles so clear 

Are but the promise of the sun 
Which shortly will appear. 


For when it rains and blows and sleets 
All golters know it’s clearing 
We wives who try to spoil their meets 
Might just as well stop fearing 

—ANNA PETTIT BROOMELL 


sentative of the United States boldly 
said that genocide should stop where 
freedom of speech begins. He warned 
the other nations more than once 
that inclusion of incitement to geno 
cide would present an obstacle to 
ratification of the Convention by his 
country. [Nevertheless, this provision 
was retained to appease the views of 
other countries.] 

If the effort to promote human 
rights in the world is to mean any 
thing, it would seem to be essential 
that freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press be preserved and that 
no treaty, no matter what its pul 
pose which seeks to deny those 
ights should be considered by the 
Senate of the United States 
Under Article VI a specific provision 

is made for the trial of American citi 

zens in courts in other countries, and 

inder Article VII for extradition to a 

forei irisdiction. If the United States 

ty, it will mean that we 

set up the machinery 

Americans charged witl 

and for shipping them over 

tried for acts committed ir 

vn home towns, and this, it has 

been pointed out, may be for as little 

been charged with inflicting 

m” on a “national, ethnica 

ligious group It may even 

he telling of a story reflect 

characteristics Of a particu 

group may be treated as in 

mental harm” or as “incitemer 

rocide 

Genocide Convention may be 
haracterized as follows 

fails ft primary pur 

preventing genocide committed 


»1y Government and hence is a document 


of appeasement as far as Russia and 


other d itor nations are concerned 
t commits the United States to 
ecessary, to preve nt gen 
distant part of the world 
members of any “national, 
racial, or religious group” are 
ades, changes, and nulli 
aw as heretofore exclu 
y determined by our own Congress 


n State legislatures, and our own 


imerican con 
cept of freedom of speech and of press 
as guaranteed by our Bill of Rights. 
Fifti t denies Americans the right to 
be tr 1 in their own courts and the 
right to invoke such safeguards as trial 
by ‘ry and presumption of innocence 
until proved guilty 
Because of the foregoing considera 
tions, the Genocide Convention Is an 
ing example of emotional inter 
nationalism and loose and _ hurried 
draftsmanship As pointed out by the 
American Bar Association, it should cet 
tainly not > ifie by the United 


States Senat 
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Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 


fine idea; let’s do it 


These boys and girls are 


entertaining 1S a 


more otter 
not «¢ Usually they 
they 


own 


are in pub- 


lic hom because are orphans or 


because el have 
up 


contro 


been 
through bevond 

Sometime future 
eds of thousands of children 
Whether they will 
good citizens may depend to a great 
the 


homes 
broken reasons 


thei: in the 


these hund: 
ill become citizens 
be 
extent on what happens in mean- 
time 

It’s grand 
happy at 
throughout 
know no 


that 


to these hildren 
time, but often 
of the they 
or companionship be- 
in the itself 
1etimes that is very little. If 
Clubs these 
or 
occasionally throughout the 
the ilts would 
an excellent investment 


make 
Christmas 
the 


fun” 


rest veal 


yond provided home 
and son 
Rotary 


could “sponsor 


kids—take them to a picnic, a movie, 
a ball game 
believe 


vear—I good resi 


prove the move 
in future democracy 
On Bean 
by E. W 
1, Maine 
good to find an old friend, Dan 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Ro- 
mentioned in THE RoTaRriAn’s new 
nt By the Way [June issue]. It 
tory about him, which others 


the 
Related 
Port 


It was 


MorTON 
ane 
Schnabel 
tarian 
departme 
recalled a 
oo May enjoy 

In the good old horse-and-buggy days, 
Dan was a carriage painter, and one day 
brought his wagon to Dan to 
painted “just the same as this 
which he produced from his 
nd left with Dan) When the 
finished, it didn’t exactly 
bean, so, the story Dan 
bean with some of the paint 
wagon. When the farmer 
s wagen, Dan held up the 
the farmer 


a farmer 
be color 
bean ( 
pocket 

vagon vas 
match the goes, 
painted the 
used on the 
came for hi 
bean for and 


it was “just right.’ 


comparison, 


allowed 


Vust Reading for Drivers 
Thinks BENJAMIN L. HERR 
Funeral Director 
Lanca 

The ar 
Ww 
une], sho 


Rotarian 
ter, Pennsylvania 

Traffic Laws Bite Twice, 
llis Lindquist [THe Rotarian for 
ild be must reading for every 
Efficient driv- 
law observ- 


ticle 


on who drives a car 
ng often leads to careless 
ance 


Ino 


observe 


ir profession we have many times 
i the heartaches which come too 
late to prevent an accident 
Rearrange Key Switch 
Suggests Roy W. WHIPPLE 
Honorary Rotarian 
Johnson City, New York 
In Traffic Laws Bite Twice [Tue Ro- 
TARIAN for June] Willis Lindquist tells 
of a truck which was stolen when the 
eft the key in the ignition. Later 
uck was involved in a serious acci- 


driver 
the 
dent 


tr 
and the truck driver was required 
for 


with a city ordinance 


failure to 
which re- 


to pay $12,000 damages 


comply 
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On trip or tour... 


MS 


““<Sinss — 
Seer, - 


i beet he 
Ce 


While on 
the road... 


be sure of a place to sleep! Always telegraph 
ahead for hotel or motel reservations . . . 
keep in touch with family and friends 
by telegram along the way. For carefree £” 
travel use telegrams—and relax! 





Do You Know These Other Ways | 








| WESTERN UNION CAN SERVE YOU? 





MONEY IN A HURRY To get it or send it— 
always remember that money in need is only minutes 
away by Western Union Telegraphic Money Orders. 
Swift— Safe— Economical. Personal messages included. 
Through Western Union offices everywhere. 


* To sailing friends, say “Bon Voyage” by 
yoOYAGE’ © salting » Say yag' 
11 BON 


telegram! Special blank for the happy occasion. 


Lo Send A Telegram 


CALL...WESTERN UNION 


from your home telephone or nearest coin box 
i or drop into a convenient Western Union Office. 





quired that keys be from 
parked cars 

I think the 
hicle was the offender, not the 
the Had the truck 
properly, the offense would not 
occurred \ 
the assembly of 


removed 


manufacturer of the ve- 
thief or 
built 
have 


owner been 


simple rearrangement of 
the kev switch would 
assure the removal of the key at the 
time of parking It 
simply rearranging the 


would consist of 


tumblers in the 
switch so that the 


motor would not stop 


just 


ins it goes with 


until the key was removed and not 
turned (key removed me 
the driver) 
the key in the motor 
running for a half-minute stop, no thief 
molest the « fe ig the 


If a driver elected to leave 
switch and the 
would own 
er’s return too qu 
Ing 

In the 
owner 
key 
hide it 
both of 


instal nentioned, the truck 


would li to remove the 


and deliver garage man o1 


in the truck known to 


them 


Features 
(PMAN, Hon 


Former Shipping Execu r 


Approves Neu 


Says C. G. I 


Sault Ste 1 ch 
In The Editors 
you ask for it 


gan 
June 
Yes, I like 


irrangements. THE 


Workshop for 

goes: 
the new fe 
ROTARIAN has con 
first 
came a 
Sault Ste 


tur 
ature 


numbers I 
membe! 
Marie 
opinion, the 
the U.S.A. in appe 
and the 


finest 


spirit! 


Vew Format Approved 
By Rocer ‘ 
Editor, Rotar 
Londor 

Justa 
new cover 
RoTarRiIan fo 


changes at 


Face Lifting Excellent 
Thinks Lewis A, Ri 


Commerce 
Chicago 
issue is exce 

all seen 
and, while 
youl cove 
resting 


A Large Order 


for U.S.A. 
Believe OHN QUINN Ws 


ittorne 


Clayton 

No one \A 
desire of W 
to Win 
June] to 
poverty-stri 
must 
of his articl 


object 


contributing 
him, in that 
for the 
upon Ameri 

We gather fron 


mise 
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American people carry around in their 
hands the millennium, and that all we 
have to do in the way of providing hap 


piness and plenitude among the people 


of the East is to change our and 
give them forthwith the 
schools, and land reform that they want 
Justice Douglas “We 
over the guidance and direction of these 
revolutions if we want a free world 
That would to be a large 
even for such a powerful nation as our 
own 

I cannot see that we 
apologies for being what we 
in our dealings 

to wit: kind, 
helpful 


ways 
medical care, 


says must take 


seem order 


should make any 
have been 
Asia 
and 


with the people of 


generous, humane, 


‘Inspiring and Precise’ 
P 


Believes Ropert C. FreNcH, Rotarian 
Realtor 
Ocean City, 
The 

The 

TARIAN for 


\ eu Je rsey 

article by William O 
Win in the East 
June], was one of 
inspiring and precise articles I 


Douglas, 
(THE Ro- 
the 


have had 


Way to 
most 
the pleasure of reading. The philosophy 
and basic thought of t 
well be 


his article could 


itest 


Service 


one of Rotary’s gre contri- 


butions toward International 


Douglas Article ‘Impressive’ 
Holds Rospert E 
Department-Store 
Olean, New York 
The article by William O. Douglas, 

The Way to Win in the East [Tue Ro- 

TARIAN for June], with comments by 

Carlos P. Romulo, Walter H. Judd, R 

Dayal, and Karim A. Azkoul, is the most 


article of hat characte! 


KINTNER, Rotarian 


Proprietor 


impressive 


The 


y OU'VE read this issue of The Rotarian 
—now test yourself on what you have 
read. Your answers to the following ques- 
tions will point toward your ability to 
read—and remember. The correct an 
swers will be found on page 61 

I. Man, says Rotarian Marvel 
needs food and employment, but 
needed is: 

Financial security for old age 

A cheerful spirit of service to others 

An annual vacation from our woes. 

2. The choice facing the people of 
China today according to. Tingfu F. 
Tsiang, is between 

Coalition with India or military rule. 

U. S. rule or British rule. 

Communism or national independence 

3. The hound of Hound in My Hair 
taught a housewife a dog's need for: 

Brushing. Affection. Bones 

4. To improve the lot of his fellow 
Argentines, Rotarian José Roger Balet 
has done two of the following. Which is 
the exception? 

Financed 50 schools. 

Given bonuses for languages learned. 

Paid children a wage for schoolwork. 

5. Who said, “That which is not for 
the interest of the whole swarm is not 
for the interest of a single bee’? 


Beem 
most 


which has appeared in any publication 
for that matter, in the public press 
—in recent years. I am of the opin- 
ion that if a copy of this was placed on 
the desk of every member of Congress, 
it might have some effect on pending 
and future legislation in both houses 


—Ol 


Re: Way 
By Sam O 
Realtor 
Edinburg, Texas 
\!l of us would like to see all the peo- 

ple of the earth peaceful, prosperous, 

and contented, but I do not find in Wil- 
liam O. Douglas’ article, The Way to 

Win in the East [THe Rotarian for 

June], a solution to the problem of how 

to bring this about. He says that “We 

talk and justice, and 
at the support regimes 
whose object is to keep democracy and 


to Win in East 


PottrorFF, Rotarian 


about democracy 


Same time we 
justice out of reach of the peasants for 
and, “We put billions of dol- 
reactionary 
exempt the rich 
fasten the hold 
tighter on 


all time 


ars behind corrupt and 
which 
income taxes and 


tighter 


Governments 
from 
of an oligarchy 
the nation.” 
Whil® he is net still 
Douglas should know whereof he speaks, 
would that 
certainly the 
forefathers freed 
rule 
Government Revolution is 
the only out if man 
would be free, but I do not gather that 
Justice Douglas is advocating that either, 


and 


specific, Justice 


and, assuming so, I agree 
action Is 
Our 


bad 


uch course of 
wrong approach 
themselves from 
their 


sometimes 


and set up 
own 
way 


encourage misruled peoples 
the yoke of bad 
He does say that “we should sup- 


or that we 
to throw off govern- 


ment 


Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


The keeper of the bees. 

Marcus Aurelius. 

Luther Burbank. 

6. Mexico is becoming unified geo- 
graphically through the development of: 
Better roads through the mountains. 

Free governmental transportation. 

Short-line air transportation. 

7. A vacation, as humorously treated 
by Robert M. Yoder, is something to be 
enjoyed but not: 

Planned like a military battle. 

Worried over because of expenses. 

Summarized in detail for friends. 

8. The debate-of-the-month concerns 
an act termed “genocide.” What does 
it mean? 

The killing of one's relatives. 

The destruction of a racial group. 

The suppression of ideas 

9. Participants in the third National 
Boy and Girl Better Fishing Rodeo last 
year numbered: 

3,000 500,000. 3,000,000. 

10. The Rotary Club of Smethwick, 
England, recently awarded travelling 
scholarships for the study of: 

The Festival of Britain. 

The free-enterprise system. 

The United Nations. 

The Rotary Foundation. 
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port to the hilt real friends such as Neh- 
India and Razmara in Iran.”.. . 

Has Nehru a program for the enlight- 
enment of India and the inculcation of 
freedom, equality, and re- 
sponsibility to its teeming millions? Does 
Nehru recognize Communism as a clear 
and present danger to free men all over 
he earth, including India? If so, is he 
prepared to stand with the United States 
against it, or will he, under pressure, 
submit to the dictatorship of Loviet Rus- 
sia to our peril as well as his own? 

Let us do all we can to protect and 
guide all freedom, but, in so 
remember that we must 


ru in 


individual 


men to 
doing, let us 
retain our own freedom at home or we 


labor for naught 


‘Way to Win’ Timely 
Says GERALD R 
Optometrist 
Catskill, New York 
We of Rotary have long been proud of 

contained 

how- 

Way to Win in 


HALLENBECK, Rotarian 


the high-level type of material 
in our magazine. It is my opinion 
ever, that the article The 
the East, by William O [THE 
ROTARIAN for June], is practically in- 
spired, coming as it has in ow 


Douglas 


crucial 
time of peril 

Rotary could do no greater service in 
that this mes- 
known to every citizen, if 
paraphrased to meet every 


ethargy 


our country than to see 


sage is made 
necessar’ 


evel of intellect and thin 


A Region Unspoiled 
View of G.C 


Barrister-at-Lau 


t Current. Sask... Canada 


THomson, Rotaria 


intimately the 
the cover of THE 
t I did visit it a 
knew the 


KNOW region 
ROTARIAN 
aozen years 
wide reputation of 


beaut) 


is within a 


district for and its 
popularit for it 
of millions of ho 


ers. So what did strike me 


couple of 
day mak 
peculiarly 
whole of 


hours’ reacl 

was how nspoiled seemed the 

Lakeland 
Commercialism was under strict con 


trol; lake shores were all but untouched: 
ng paint; 
hardly 


rhe villages 


inns ana ¢ 


ifes sported no flan 
even roadside service station 
offended the natural charm 
old-fashioned, rose-bowered 


no bill 


done for 


t of all, there were 
How much has taste 
iral Engl 


and 

National 
overs of Eng 
protected and preserved in 
old cot- 


woods, 


ut something is due to the 
Sonal 

land. It has 
Lakeland 


tages, historic 


a private society of 


alone dozens of lovely 
hilltop 
pleasure of fu- 


homes, 


and farms, for the free 


erations 


Footnoting Skiddaw Photo 

By RicHMOND Mayson, Rotarian 

Past Service 

Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, Canada 
I was of my 
country on the front cover of THE 
June My 


spent so many 


thrilled to see a picture 
home 


ROTARIAN for home where I 


years of my life is be- 
tween the hill in the foreground and the 


mountail in the background I have 
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Cleansers designed for hand-scrubbing cannot be expected 
to give the fast cleaning action required for machine- 
scrubbing. In an attempt to get floors thoroughly clean, the 
operator of a scrubbing machine using a slow-acting cleans- 
er may resort to prolonged brush action, but that needlessly 
piles up mileage on the machine, increases labor costs, and 
prematurely wears out the brushes. To utilize the full clean- 
ing capacity of your scrubbing machine —to get floors fllm- 
free clean in minimum time—choose a cleanser that’s 
specially made for machine-scrubbing. Al/ Finnell Cleans- 
ers are. And there’s a type for every need, including Sertoli, 
the mineral oil solvent for cleaning oily wood floors, and 
Finola, the Original Scouring Powder, for heavy duty 
scrubbing of smooth, hard-surface floors. 


It’s good to know that the nearby Finnell man, a specialist 
who shares Finnell’s forty-eight years.of experience in floor 
care, is readily available to help train your maintenance 


operators in the proper use 


of Finnell Equipment and 


Supplies...to recommend cleaning schedules for most 


effectual care .. 





The Machine shown above is a 
COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC 


for large-area, heavy duty scrub- 
bing. Applies the cleanser, 
scrubs, rinses, and picks up— 
all in one operation. Cleans up 
to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Vac- 
uum performs quietly. (Powder 
dispenser option- 
al.) The machine 
is self-propelied. 
Can be leased or 
purchased. r 





Omen 14 


LOOR MAINTENAN 


. and to make periodic check-ups. 


For con- 
sultation, demonstration, or 
literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell Branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 4708 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all principal 
cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


aot aeededds 1 PRINCIPA 


1 
{ CQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES f 








Leslie H. Wilson 
Offers a Cordial 
Reception to All 
ROTARIANS 
Visiting Britain 
and the 
Rest of Europe 
His Fleet of New 
Automobiles Are 
Available for 


DRIVE YOURSELF or CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN 
RENTALS, FROM 7 CENTS (6d) A MILE 
Including Gas, Oil, insurance, Maintenance 

Booklet of 100 Interesting Itineraries or Map 

Marked with Route and Quotation Sent Free. 

WILSON’S CAR HIRE SERVICES, LTD. 
v 


2, Ormend Yard ‘ork Street 
Piccadilly, $.W.1, Ergiand—Whitehal! 6366 











EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS —CHARMS—SHIELDS —PLAQUES 


Speaker’s Stands © Cast Bronze Bells © 

Lapel Buttons @ Luncheon Badges @ Flags 

& Banners © Road Signs @ Record Systems 
® Emblem Souvenirs 





Send for Rotery Catalog 
RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CoO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 





+ IN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


Ty 
\ | \ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
'\"—\ J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT.180 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


im FOLDING CHAIRS 











HAVE YOU— 
Goods? 


Prestige??? 


Services?? 


To sell in the Other Americas? 

Then tell your story to the 

leaders— 

Manufacturers, Importers 
Distributors, Consumers 


by advertising in 


Revista Rotaria 


Member of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 


Which reaches more than 
29,000 of them. 
Write to 


Revista Rotaria 


33 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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roamed over Skiddaw many times—in 
fact, I was there to spend a year’s holi- 
day and returned only three years ago 

Standing a little higher upon the hill 
above the farm shown in the photo- 
graph, one can see, at the right, Lake 
Derwentwater, which is surrounded by 
mountains in this valley 
valley, at the foot of Skiddaw, is the 
town of Keswick. To the right, and 
along the mountainside, is the home of 
Sir Hugh Walpole, depicted in Rogue 
Herries’ books. On one of the islands 
in the lake was the home of Lord Der 
wentwater, who was beheaded by King 
James 

Across the lake are Falls 
made famous by Robert Southey in his 
poem How the Water Comes Down at 
Lodore, and by this waterfall, also, is the 
country which the poet Gray remarked 
was too rough for him to travel. To 
the left of us, and about 12 miles away, 
is Cockermouth, where William Words- 
worth was born. The two Coleridges, 
Robert Southey, John Ruskin, also are 
from this valley. 

The first pencil factory in the world 
is still operating in the Keswick valley, 
since it was here that plumbago was dis- 
covered back in the 17th Century. An 
other interesting point about the moun 
tains of Skiddaw is that John Peel 
hunted over them. His home and buria 
place are on the other side of Skiddaw 

Rotary Clubs may be interested in 
knowing that I have two 16-mm. (si 
lent) films on the area around 
Skiddaw. They are available for loan 
to Rotary Clubs in the United States and 
Cznada upon request to me at 458 Ninth 
Street E, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 


Across the 


Lodore 


color 


Skiddaw Recognized 

By KENNETH. W. TayLor, Rotarian 

Tea-Estate Agent 

~St. Annes-on-Sea, England 

As soon as I saw the cover picture for 
THE RoTARIAN for June, I recognized it 
I know the spot, but cannot claim to 
know its lore. I have a great love for 
our English Lake District, which to me 
and to countless others, in its varied 
way, is the loveliest spot on earth 

It so happened that I received my 
copy of THE Rotarian a few days after | 
had returned home from a ten-day walk 
ing tour in the Lake District In the 
course of the ten days I walked more 
than 130 miles by the map, which as you 


will know does not allow for the extra 
miles travelled in climbing the many 
mountains involved in such a trip... . 

In the course of the first six days or 
so I made my way over to the other 
side of the Lake District to Patterdale, 
at the head of Ullswater, which to me 
is the loveliest of all the lakes. Ullswater 
with its views of the grim face of Hel- 
vellyn, with the snow in great patches 
still remaining on those of its slopes 
sheltered from the heat of the sun. I 
have a vivid recollection of the not-too- 
difficult climb to the summit (3,118 feet). 
About two-thirds of the way up, the sum- 
mit of the pass leading from Patterdale 
to Keswick was reached, and it was at 
this point that Skiddaw, the background 
of your cover picture, came into view 
What a view that is: on the far left the 
mass of Bowfell and the Langdale Pikes 
with the peaks of the Sca Fell 
behind them; farther to the right the 
summits of Great and Green Gable may 
be picked out; below the deep blue of 
Thirlmere and away over to the right 
in the distance the hazier blue of Bas 
senthwaite, with the mass of the Skid- 
daw range apparently rising out of it. 
Behind in the distance can be seen al- 
most the whole length of Ullswater and 
towering up immediately to the left the 
upper Helvellyn 
Truly it can be claimed to be one of the 


range 


slopes and peaks of 
most magnificent views to be seen any 
where 


Hitchhiking Debate Helpful 

To HANS WALLENBERG 

U.S. Foreign Service Reserve Officer 

Wunich, Germany 

Readers of THe Rotarian should know 
that the debate-of-the-month Pick Up 
Hitchhikers? [August, 1950] proved of 
help to me in my work here as a United 
States Foreign Service Reserve Officer 
ir, Germany 

In this capacity I am editing in Mu- 
Frankfurt, and Berlin the official 

States Government daily Die 
Zeitung for the German popula- 
tion, a newspaper published as an op- 
eration of HICOG. Recently in a law 
case involving hitchhiking, the Ameri- 
an judge's attitude was greatly misin- 
terpreted by German public opinion 
Fortunately, | was able te explain the 
situation over here to the German peo- 
reference to some of the ideas 


nich 
United 
Neue 


ple, by 
of the contributors to the debate. 


My Young Strong Man 


He picked up the poster 


near Kelly's 


Saloon, 


And brought it home happily, wild as a loon 
“THE MASSIVE MASSINO, THE WORLD'S STRONGEST MAN, 


CAN BUILD YOU IRON 


WUSCLES ete 
He pinned it up carefully where he 


"it ran, 


could see 


The Maestro beam down at “Massino-to-be,” 

As duly each morning with bar-bell and weight, 

He sweated and grunted to strong man’s estate. 
And after the puffing and blowing were done, 

He stood by the poster, and flexed, one by one, 
Each arm, adolescent, to see if it gained 

A muscle or so; and, if not, he looked pained. 

It was work but he loved it with all his boy's soul, 
And he only grew weak when asked to fetch coal! 


—JOSEPH ForSTER HOGBEN 
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Rotary’s Job Today 

CHARLES V. STEWarT, Rotarian 

High-School Principal 

Vullens, West Virginia 

Just what is the job of Rotary today? 
We may begin from the point that mem- 
bership in this Club is a privilege 
by people who hold that the 
right of the individual supersedes that 
of the State or the authority of any 
leader. To many of us this statement 
doesn't register, simply because we have 
known really what the loss of 
freedom means. But for the Rotarian 
who will study the world blight of free- 
dom of the individual to speak, to move 
trade, to worship as he 
chooses, he ~vill see a battle for his own 
existence not only as a Clu’) member, 
but as a free member of a free society. 
For Rotarians or for any citizen, for 
that matter, to cease to fight for human 
rights is intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious —From a Rotary Club 
address 


known only 


never 


about, to 


suicide! 


Room for Fear 
WILLIAM C. KLoman, Rotarian 
Surgical-Instruments Distributor 
Washington, D. C. 
rhe following lines by John Glossin- 
*, a long-time friend of mine, appeared 
1STA Journal. They appealed 
and I think they will to other 
Here they are 
no fear of what has happened 
Our fear is of what might happen. Our fear. 
herefore, is merely opinion What will 
happen is entirely unknown to us Why 
then, to something that does not 
exist? Fear never need enter your life if 
ou decline to accept it Life is growth in 
things that do exist Life is rich with the 
and noble, if we make it so. Life is a 
filled with abundance Fill 
our mind with the blessings of life and 
no room for fear 


totarians 
We have 


give life 


good 


oncrete fact 


here ‘ be 


4t the Shrine of a Great Soul 
Martin M. We!tz, Rotarian 
Rabbi 
Hot Springs National Park, 
Many of us have visited the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington and have been 
prompted to voice a refrain to catch the 
echo from the “Shrine of the Great Sad 
Man.” This represents a momentous 
with Lincoln. This is offered 
wreath of words in com- 
birth, life, and 


irkansas 


meeting 
as a humble 
memoration of his 
death 

Marble pillars give an inviting sense 
of majesty, and stone supports lend a 
tone of simplicity. All is a graduated 
effect toward the statue of Lincoln. He 
huge, magnificent, also simple 

His hair is a-toss even as the 
Union was, his eyes are with 
pain, fired with vision— 
mild, pleading His barely 
trimmed is a wart on his right 


is vast, 
and sad 
dulled 
subdued 
beard is 
There 
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cheek and his mouth is parted with the 
hint of a smile. His wrinkles are gentle 
and soft as the Illinois hillocks and 
vales. His rough-hewn grandeur sug- 
gests the American prairie, the pink- 
tinted sunrise over unplowed fields and 
the red-flecked horizon over areas ripe 
for harvest. His simple speeches en- 
graved on marble walls still may be 
heard—with a moment of silence. It 
almost a sanctuary for a man almost 
holy. If we could only keep him a 
great soul, unspoiled by promoters of 
national heroes; if we could only cher- 
ish him as a great man, not as a marble 
god! From a radio address. 


Repudiation the Price of Failure 
CHARLES H. SHERMAN, JR., Rotarian 
Director, Children’s Home 
Pleasantville, New York 
Tom Paine once said, “These are the 

times that try men’s souls.” The differ- 


ence in times is that we have more expe- 
rience than most generations. We have 
acquired the guts, and courage, and the 
know-how, and the will to survive. Fail- 
ing, our offspring in their long night of 
desperation would one day repudiate us 
when all that is sacred to us would have 
vanished under the rule of soulless con- 
querors. May God inspire us and our 
leaders to act wisely, to preserve the 
best of our way of life and to improve 
upon it—From a Rotary Club address. 


Liberty Is Earned 
HAMILTON W. McKay, 
Honorary Rotarian 
Surgeon 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

The term “o-ganized medicine” has no 
meaning except as it be defined in terms 
of individual responsibility. Unless and 
until the doctor on Main Street faces up 
to the deficiencies of his profession and 


M.D. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 
| so ges ek fen ag 600 rooms. 
Hotels. t service. Ire Patton, 


Direction Dinkler 
Mer. Moderate 
rates. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


ARIZONA 

ENIK—COUNTRY CLUB APARTMENT HOTEL. 100 
completely furnished apartments Open all year. For in- 
formation write to Prank 3 J. Haberi, isrT.. 3030 N, 7th St 


TUCSON—PIONEER WOTEL. jew, mode 250 outside 
rooms. Proctor, Manager mae Summer, $3-$10 
Winter, 5-815. RM Wednesdhy, 15. 


CALIFORNIA 

oe LJ egg ge Ahad | Ladi om Sowetens on 
St. above Union Kenneth art. Mgr 
with bath, single §< Yio 10 85; double oa": 30 to $8.00. 


Geary 
Rates 
FLORIDA 


SKY HIGH on the OCEAN _£ 
AIR CONDITIONED 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
Milton M.Chapman, Mon. Dir. 


HELBORNE 


On the Ocean at 18th St. 
Hub of MIAMI BEACH 


MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 8. BE. 2nd St 
pigh class family hotel gotering to refined clientele 
blocks from downtown, Earle Spencer, Manager 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 roome of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A_Dinkier Hote! » Crocy, 
Moderate rates. RM Monday, 12:30. 
eavannen—seras. § DE SOTO. 14 J rooms with path and 
* 
Chas. G. Day, GM. Dancing, Swimming Pook ae ‘wos. ~» 1:00, 





ILLINOIS 











HOTEL SHERMAN | 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO | 
for over ao years 
__tuncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 








LOUISIANA 
new onynan S—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations or r gee 
Pirection Dinkler Hotels. John J. 0’ Le View 
. & Mgr. Moderete rates. RM Wed., i218. 


MICHIGAN 
$OOUS—JOE BACHUNAS RESORTS. 


Your choice six summer 
ip Tenn. Literature op all. 


Executive fice 

in Michigan, one 

32 ro in resort business 

MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 roome with beth 

4 @ir-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot 
ei) KR. Messick, General Manager. KRM Friday 

WEW HAMPSHIRE 

Borzecgne-ocwr SReeze. 

‘entworth, eason June 
The Stevens Family. 


A family resort on Las 
1d Board vy 


wen week Write for pamphiet. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


FLAT ROCK—WOODFIELDS INN. In the heart of the Blue 
Ridge Mts. 3 miles south of Hendersonville. dightfuily 
different »’ Clemons, Owner-Mana 


CINCINNATI-—SHERATON GIBSON. Cincir 
10UU rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and w 
conditioned, Mark Schmidt, Gen, Mgr. RM Thurs., 


COLUMBUS—DESHLER-WALLICK. 1.000 roome Re. ete 
4 fine restaurants; central downtown locatic Pa 
Suddaby. General Manager. RM Monday 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE—SHERATON BILTMORE HOTEL. 
. ot New 


with be Engiand 's anes 
et now ‘on Tuesdays Thomas «. 


Soe roome 
ry mew 


eau, Gon 


TENNESSEE 

by wn erny = “The South's Finest—One 
rooms Bagg .* =p duwntown loca 

tron, au +h. Tue as. 





Rotarians travel... . 


they stop at the better places. 
These columns are being de- 
veloped as a service so the bet- 


ter Summer, Winter, and All- 
Year resorts and hotels may give 
ou information on “Where to 
vray.” Write or wire them di- 
rectly for further information and 
reservations. In doing so, please 
mention THE ROTARIAN. 
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FOR 
CATALOG 


DIRECT PRICES TO NO. 225 


SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, etc. 
THE “Wonrce CO ANY 
17 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 
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STUDIO CLUB 


palo alto 


TOWN HOU 


san francisco 





HOORAY! 


You don't have to be a Rotarian 
to subscribe to THE ROTARIAN! 


Just send your name and address—and $2.00 
to the address below and you will be a 
subscriber for one year. 


(Of course, if you live outside of the U. S., 
Canado or the Pan-American Postal Union, it 
costs $2.50 a year.) 


if you want the reading-pleasure of THE 
ROTARIAN, subscribe now and get twelve 
issues of information, debate, thought and 
enjoyment. Send your subscription to 


Circulation Department 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
P.S.—If you are a Rotarian, you can subscribe 
for a relative, a friend, a school, a library or a 
hospital. Or even if you're not! 





wants these weaknesses corrected, there 
will be no progress 

We can win the fight for medical free- 
dom if and when we decide to look after 
our own business. This means sacrifice, 
hard work, and devotion to organized 
medicine. Above all else, it means that 
liberty is possessed only by those who 
earn the right to be free and employ 
that freedom in such a fashion as to 
maintain and enhance the respect and 
confidence in which the physician is 
held by his community.—From a Rotary 
Club address. 


Sunrise Depends upon Men 

ARTHUR J. BAzata, Rotarian 

Hotel Manager 

Denver, Colorado 

One of our favorite old ballads, pub 
lished in 1919, is the love song The 
World Is Waiting for the Sunrise. Little 
reason could its composers have had to 
foresee that some 30-odd years later the 
title of their 
have so much deeper significance to us 
all than they had ever intended. And 
yet, is it not true that today—right 
now—the world is waiting for the sun 
rise? The world is waiting for the 


romantic melody would 


China Is Choosing 


[Continued from page 10] 


Formosa, the Nationalist Government 
with the aid of the Economic Coéperation 
Administration has been able to restore 
economic production to prewar levels 
It has also introduced and completed 
fundamental agrarian reform, reducing 
the rent tenants have to pay to the land 
one-third. Tl 


towns on the Island of 


lords. by counties and 
Formosa now 
enjoy local self-government. Further re 


forms can and should be made and 
President Chiang Kai-shek is as eager to 
anybody 


effect these reforms as else. 
The Nationalist Government has demon 
strated that even an Asian country peo 
ple can improve their standard of living 
under a system of freedom 
The Nationalist Government 
in 1927, frankly as a one-party Govern- 
that 
would 


started, 
ment, but it after a 
period of tutelage it 
constitutional 


promised 
introduce 
tree- 


rule with 


participate in 


liberal 
dom for the people to 
the Government and to organize rival 
political parties midst 
with 


began to fulfill this promise 


Right in the 
Government 
Both at 
the Gov- 
first 
with a majority of appointees, but by 


of wat Japan the 
national and provincial levels, 
ernment organized assemblies, at 


the end of the war with a majority of 
elected 


representatives As soon as 


the war was over, the Government 


convened a constituent assembly with 


representatives elected by the people 


to draft and Constitution for 


Under this 


pass a 


Constitution, now 


sunrise of peace among nations. The 
world is waiting for the sunrise of 
brotherhood among men. The world is 
waiting for the sunrise of economic se- 
curity, political freedom, and human 
happiness for all who now tread and 
ever will upon the face of the earth 
This sunrise—for which the world is 
waiting — will creep slowly upon the 
horizon and shine only to the extent 
that you and I aid in its glory.—From a 
Rotary Club address 


Thanks! 
LARRY PENDLETON, Rotarian 
Advertising Executive 
Glendale, California 
The following poem was -vritten by 
Carl H. Arbenz, a fellow Rotarian of 
Glendale It sentiment 
which many of us can well be reminded 


expresses a 


of these days 


it’s a gracious WORD when you think it 
It's an encouraging WORD when you say it 
It's an inspiring WORD when you hear it 
it's a magic WORD when you mean it 


It soothes the SOUL and gladdens the heart 

There is great POWER in it, so do your part 

You will surely find riches, paid on demand 

lf you use that WORD whenever you can 
“THANKS 


Executive is responsibl 
That is the Govern 


offers the alternative 


in force, the 
to the Legislature 
ment that today 
to the one set up by the Chinese Com 
munist 

Which will be the 
people—not the 8 million on 


party 

choice of the 
Chinese 
Formosa but the 450 million on the 


mainland? That is the crucial ques 
tion 

A weathervane, pointing to the an 
swer, is the growing dissatisfaction of 
Chinese with the Commu 
nist regime While their fellow Chi 
nese in Formosa are prospering unde1 
Nationalist back 


of the bamboo curtain have been bit 


Mainiand 


reforms, the people 


terly Peasants have re 
ceived small lots of land, but they find 
take than they 
have received. Furthermore, they are 


disappointed 


the taxes more away 
beginning to realize that the ultimate 
objective of Marxist land reform is not 
distribution of land to private owner 
ship but collectivization and State own 
ership of all means of production. What 
is given to them now will ultimately 
be taken away 

They are 
their 
scripted for war and 
They find that they have no freedom 
of movement, not to say freedom of 
belief. In fact, under Com- 
they find they have no free- 
dom at all. The Korean War has in 
heavy burden of 
The 


among the Chinese armies have been 


furthermore, that 
continually con 
works 


finding, 
being 


sons are 


public 


speech o1 
munism 
creased the already 


the Chinese people. casualties 


enormous and the supplies of food and 


clothing required by the Korean cam 
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paign mean to the common people of 

China empty stomachs and shivering 
bodies 

Even last Summer, the New York 

Times reliably reported revolts flar- 

ing up over wide areas Rebellious 

peasants” were striking against ruin- 

is taxes, the dispatch said, and “are 

on guerrilla warfare Re- 

Chinese [Communist] sources 

peasants have blown up bridges, 

railway roadbeds, and com- 

ndustrial sabotage High 

st officials are quoted describ- 


ale of the peasant unrest as 


peasant rebellions inside Com- 
t-controlled areas of China are 
spreading They are found in Man- 
in North and Central China, 
South China The Taihu 
region of the Province of 
alone now has a guerrilla 
some 200,000 men Similar 
ire found in the Provinces of 
Honan, Anhwei, Hunan, Shensi, 
ig, and many other regions 
these groups are spontaneous 
are organized by the Govern- 
of them maintain close 

the Central authorities 
forces behind the bamboo 
now total 1,600,000 men. They 
well organized nor are they 
lipped Weapons and means 
inication are lacking But 
ontinue to fight on, with such 
ind material support as can 
ed from Formosa. They hope 
for more adequate mate- 
not manpower vhich is not 

rom the West 

iat the Chinese people are 
heir choice It is ss and 
he Communist way of life 
and more for the system 
make China an independent 
d open the-way for develop- 
ts social and economic re- 
a way that will benefit the 
This is a fi of profound 
ce for the freedom-loving 
‘As goes China so goes 
ui Asia, I remind my readers, 
the largest of tl earth's 
and the most densely popu- 
the richest in oil and 





Answers to Klub Quiz on Page 56 


1. A cheerful spirit of service to others 
(page 6). 2. Communism or national in- 
dependence (page 9). 3. Affection (page 
12). 4. Paid children a wage for school- 
work (page 19). 5. Marcus Aurelius (page 
27). 6. Short-line air transportation (page 
32). 7. Summarized in detail for friends 
(page 24}. 8. The destruction of a racial 
group (page 14). 9. 3,000,000 (page 28). 
10. The United Nations (page 36). 
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In his attempt to protect himself from 
misfortune and the forces of nature, 
man has adopted many curious practices. ” 











The old superstition 


that a rabbit’s foot brings 
good luck resulted from 

the belief that rabbits were 
born with their eyes open, 
and thus had the power to 


ward off misfortune. 


But you'll need more than a rabbit’s foot when an accident 
happens and you are held liable! Complete protection for you 
and members of your family residing with you for all accidents 
(other than automobile) is provided by our Comprehensive 
Personal Liability Policy. Costs are low—for instance, only 
$10 buys $10,000 protection for each occurrence . . . anywhere! 
Don’t trust to luck—call our agent in your community today. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY « SURETY * CASUALTY + INLAND MARINE © ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 





DULL... 
HARD OF HEARING! 


Tens of thousands of American children 
are stigmatized as dull or retarded by teachers. 
Yet they have normal (and many have above- 
normal) intelligence. 

The truth is—they are simply not recog- 
nized for what they are: hard of hearing! 

School hearing tests discover these children 
before their personalities are warped through 
improper handling. Your club can perform a 
vital service by the presentation of a Maico 
Audiometer to your local school system. 
Write today for full details to: 


Go. >) 
28C MAICO BLOG 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enam 
el Colors, on Heavy Gauge 
Steel 

28° diameter with rectan 
gular panel for 3 lines of 
opy as illustrated 


Single faced and double 


faced models 


Reasonably priced 
Prompt delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 
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FREE 
SAMPLES 
PERSONAL 
CARDS 


makers. Stationery, 
novelties, children's 
books. Write quick 
for samples on ap- 
proval 


| ROBINSON CARDS, Dept, 0-6, Clinton, Mass. | 
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UNIQUE is the word for the hobby of 
ROTARIAN JOSEPH JAGOLINZER, a furniture 
retailer of Cranston, Rhode Island. What 
he with postage stamps, others 


do oils, colors, 


does 
with 
pen and ink. 
“philatelic creations.” 


water crayon, or 


Let him tell you about his 


Prop.e see things, so psychologists 
in the light of their own experi 
ences. An engineer, for example, looks 
at a gigantic rock formation and 
structural strength, while a 
looks at the same formation 
historic traces of an 
origin of my hobby 
the reasoning that 
personalized responses 

By education and profession I am a 
textile designer, and I think in terms 
of design. Thus, instead of using post 
age stamps solely for mailing purposes 
I use them for designing what I call 
“philatelic creations’—seascapes, land 
scapes, portraits, and forms of still life 
It’s a painting technique that has un 
limited possibilities in color expression, 
and offers many opportunities to por 
tray such artistic facial ex 
pression, perspective, and shading 

Long an admirer of the art of stamp 
design and coloring, I became interested 
in stamps as a medium for design when 
a neighbor of mine received a greeting 
card that, by means of a clever stamp 
arrangement, portrayed a Dutch girl in 
native costume. Realistic right down to 
the turned-up wooden shoes and depict 
ing-a gayly colored dress, the greeting 
card convinced me that artistic expres 
sion could be achieved through the use 
of postage stamps. It was then that I 
decided to try my hand at it. 

Simple arrangements came 
shield-shaped design picturing the Amer 
ican eagle, and another that featured 
the American flag Then floral 
patterns, landscapes, and other delinea 
tions. During this early period I ex- 
perimented with the use of brush and 
pen lines to accentuate certain details 


Say, 


sees 
geologist 
sees 
The 
somewhere in 
for 


and 
earlier age 
lies 


accounts such 


as 


details 


first a 


came 


fa shianec 


of my creations, out as my technique 
improved, I found that hand-drawn 
were not needed. Philatelic art- 
I decided, could stand alone 

It helps, of in creating this 
kind of art, if you know colors and 
have a sense of proportion. But stripped 
to its essentials, this is my technique 
for it: I begin by outlining the design 
in pencil to provide a preformed work- 
ing pattern for proportion, balance, and 
emphasis. Then the cutting and plac 
ing of stamps begin. Usually I make a 
tracing of each area to be covered by a 
single stamp, and from the tracing I cut 
the stamp chosen for its particular color 
and design As the work progresses 
each stamp pasted down imparts new 
to the picture being 
Its piece-by-piec« 


lines 
work 
course, 


form and color 
philatelically painted 
levelopment can be compared with that 
f a jigsaw puzzle 

Aside from the cutting and 
there is the matter of stamp classifica 
tion to consider. This done on the 
basis of color to provide quick selection 
of the particular stamp being sought 
By so grouping the stamps—reds, blues, 
yellows — available shades are 


pasting 


Is 


greens 
instantly seen 

My largest design is a floral arrange 
ment [see cut] that measures 22 by 15 
inches Created for my wife on our 
25th wedding anniversary, it demon 
strates what can be done with stamps 
selected for their light and dark color 
ing. The spherical effect of the vase is 
partly attributable to the precise place- 
ment of stamps bearing prominent can 
cellation marks 

Another effect achievable with wavy 
‘ancellation lines is distinctive pattern 
impression of movement. The 
of the Asiatic women in a bil 
skirt cut] illustrates this 
The flowing lines of her kimono 
outline of the arms are brought 
out almost entirely by cancellation 
marks. Perspective is another element 
this work shows in the formation of the 
held in the left hand. The design 


and an 
picture 
lowing 
quality 
and the 


[see 


fan 


R. 1.) Sunday Journal 


What others do with palette and brush, Rotarian Jagolinzer does entirely with post- 


age stamps. 


Here are three of his “philatelic creations” 


with every line, delicate 


shading, and perspective accomplished without the use of a pen or brush stroke. 
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diminishes in size to give the effect that 
: the fan is being held at an angle instead 


Of the of flat. 


In the field of portrait design, stamps 


are equally adaptable. Among my stamp- 

made portraits are likenesses of Gen- 

eral Dwight Eisenhower and General 

| A Douglas MacArthur, both works com 

pletely created with stamps and un 
EXECUTIVES touched by either pen or brush strokes 
The portraits stand out against a back 

ground of stamps bearing the faces of 
historical personages, adding a touch 





who pay for 
and read 





The Rotarian 


only . : EscoLiFT 


The 


HomeLIFT 
B ¢ or EscaLIFT is 


the amar solution tor the family 
> interested in eliminating stair climb- 
are reached by , lig? 7: ing drudgery. oy to install 
— . a ed and operate—and priced within the 
the other four we as 4 family budget. Representatives in all 
— cities. Write for descriptive 

ulletins. 


leading executive With the material of his art before 


° * him, Rotarian Jagolinzer trims a post- 
publica tions age stamp to the precise design needed 
| to create a minute portion of a picture SHEPARD 
THE SHEPARD ELEVATOR CO. 
5005 H! Brotherton Rood Cincinnati 9, Ohio 





& which, in my opinion, instills a lively 

aspéct to the over-all effect 

And, remember, these Another portrait of which | am quite 
. : proud is that of a rabbi in whose face > > 

Rotarian subscribers are I endeavored to portray age, benevo Service Emblems 

business leaders. Every lence, and understanding. Into the like us 

one is either a corporate ness went some 500 stamps, and those for, those who deserve 


~ wh ave seen it ave commente on 
official, owner, partner © have even have commented 
. s the qualities I set out to capture als 
or key executive. They’re For those who would undertake this 
the men who buy or in- form of creative endeavor as a hobby, | 


. should like to give a word of encour 
fluence buying for their 
— agement. During World War II, I taught 


businesses, their homes this art form to convalescing service 
and their communities. men at a naval hospital in the East, and 
They have what it takes many without previous artistic training 
“4 did surprisingly well. Maybe you will 
to buy what you sell ‘oo! : 


& 
What's Your Hobby? 


To reach this 
: Tell THe Hospyworst Groom about it—i 
important audience you are a Rotarian or a member of a Ro 


tarian’s family Your name will be listed 
You below. The only request: that you answer 
correspondence that comes your way 
Shells: C. T. Fake (collects East Coast sec 
MUST shells, Long Island to Key West; will ea 
change), Box 21, Bay Shore, N. Y., U.S.A. felal-Til-lme| f > 
) al designs inest qualit 
Stamps: Smt. Kamla Dar (collects stamps g g q y 
will exchange), W/o S._N. Dar, Secretary a f | » f 
, rite for comoalete information 
USE Rotary Club of Kanpur, Dwarakadesh Road vd : ane 
Kanpur, India 


Pen Pals: The following have indicate 
The Rota ia their interest in having pen friends Fa 
ri a Mollie Josephine Deans (12-year-old daugh Fi he Pa 
ter of Rotarian—wants pen pals aged 12-13 4 COP 42 AS 





4 


throughout the world; likes sports, music Nv 


reading; collects unusual names), 7 Law 
r. ¥.. U.S.A 


rence Ave., Potsdam, N. Y S./ 
Gloria Sineath (16-year-old niece of Ro 
tarian—wishes to write to teen-agers; inter 


ested in music, movies, dancing, church and 
social activities), 282 S. Boulevard, Orange 


35 East Wacker Drive burg, 8. C., U.S.A 
Hi Grace Eugenia Sineath (13-year-old niece ‘ 
i of Rotarian—wishes pen pals around the a fl \y 
Chicago 1, nols _ cone 282 S. Boulevard, Orangeburg, S. C., om Tue ~ up ALLA = fl iL i U 
US.A 


—TuHe HosspyHorse Groom 








~ 





AuGusT, 1951 








My Favorite Story 
paid to Ro 


ives submitting 


Two dollars will be 
tarians or their u 
stories used under this heading 
Send 
THE ROTARIAN 
Wacker Drive. Ci 
The following story is 
liam Porkess, a? 
ber of the Wilk 


vania, Rotary Cl 


entries to Stripped Gears, 
Magazine, East 
cago, Illinois 
from Wil 


honorary 


Just before chur one morning 


the minister's g. a fox terrier 
chewed up half tl y's sern 
The pastor explained t 

to his 
service a visitor 

“Would you 

what kind of a 
am returning home 
the first thing I s! 
our pastor a pre 
of dog.” 


congregat 











State of Mind 

I made a ment t 
I struggled to 

Then had to throu 
I had no place 


“LORED 


How’s Your 


% 
Island 1.Q.? 


How many islar 
from the following clues 
1. The “wild mn 
from this one 
2. It’s pear sh 
“Pearl of the O 
3. It divides 
American Falls and t! 
4. Snakeless and 
5. Produces bay 
bay-rum 
6. Home 
tortoise 
7. Actress Lily ingtr\ ame from 
this one 
8. “Liberty 
stands here 
9. Once called Van Diemen’s Land by 
ith Pacific 
now bears its discoverer’s name 
10. Could be the 
This quiz was submitfed by Will 
of Washington, D. ¢ 


industry 
of perhaps t | st living 


World 


Enlig! 


its discoverer, this S« island 
home of Santa Claus 


Barker 


Armchair Wanderlust 

If you are 
places, where in the wor 

1. St. Mark’s Square 
Hall. 3. The Peace Tower “aneuil 
Hall. 5. The Bear Pit. 6. The Louvre. 7 
Jefferson Memorial. 8 
9 Vieux Carré 10. The 
11. The Acropolis 
13. Largest diam 
Soldier Field 


viewing following 


Rosenborg Castle 
Pitti Palace 


Trafalgar Squ 


16. The Mormon Tabernacle. 17. Radio 
City. 18. Fishermen’s Wharf. 19. Colos- 
seum. 20. Mount Royal. 


This quiz was submitted by 
Burnham, of Lincoin, Nebraska 


The answers to these quizzes will be 


Cecilia H 


found in the nezt column 


Lest I Weaken 
I fled from superstition, 
As normal people should, 
And honor that decision 
With frequent knocks on 
—GENE FROMHERZ 


TTrvice Voll Tales 


Judging from some of the specimens 
they pick for husbands, no wonder 
brides blush.—The Rotator, ABILENE, 
TEXAS 


wood 


A porter in a hotel was asked why 
rich men usually gave smaller tips than 
poor men 

“Well, sir,” he 
man don’t want t 
rich and the poor man don’t 
hody to know he’s 
Oak CLirF (DALLAS), TEXAS 


answered, “the rich 


nobody to know he’s 
want no- 


poor.” —Rotaflash, 


A woman with a dog in tow was pre- 
paring to board a train 


“I suppose,” she said to the train con- 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four 
lines of a limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care 
of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

a a 

This month's winner comes from Edgar 
C. Hastings, a Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 
Rotarian. Closing date for lines to com- 
plete it is October 15. The ‘ten best” 
entries will receive $2. 


UP HILL 
A doctor by the name of Bill Hill 
Relied om the old-fashioned pill, 
Yet he was quite up to date 
When he figured his rate, 


RUSH FLUSH 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for April 
Said a wife to her hubby one day 
"This date should some memory convey.” 
But he looked into space 
With a flush on his face, 


ductor, “if I pay fare for my dog, he will 
be treated the same as other passengers 
and be allowed to occupy a seat.” 
madam,” the conductor 
replied, politely, “he will be treated the 
same as other passengers, and can oc- 
cupy a seat, provided he does not put 
his feet on it."—The Kablegram 


“Of course, 


If some of us practiced what we 
preached, we'd work our fool selves to 
death.—Roundup, Et Paso, Texas. 


“Dad, what is heredity?” 

“Heredity, my boy, is what a man be- 
lieves in until his son begins to act like a 
foo!.”—Priorities 

The 
posed of 3-year-olds. 
“Do any of 
Matthew 


Sunday-school class was com- 
The teacher asked: 
remember who St 
No answet! 
“Well anyone remember 
St. Mark was?” Still no answer. 
“Surely some of you must remember 


you 
was?” 


does who 


who Peter was 
The little faces were full of interest, 
but the room remained quiet. Finally a 
tiny came from the back of the 
room 
“I fink he was a wabbit!""—The 
meg, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


voice 


Nut: 


Answers to Quizzes 
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Here are the "ten best" last lines: 


“Rent due?" was all he could say. 
(A. C. Pence, member of the Ro- 
Club of Coshocton, Ohio.) 

That would shame the dawn of a day. 

(Major Jackson, Erieau, Ontario, Canada.) 

And wished to stowaway to Bombay. 
(Mrs. H. C. Gabhart, wife of a 
Williamsburg, Kentucky, Rotarian.) 
Twas sixty years ago | said ‘love and 


obey. 
(Barbara Heinzkill, daughter of an 
Appleton, Wisconsin, Rotarian.) 
And stammered, “It ain't my birthday.” 

(Louis A. Walker, member of the 
Rotary Club of Rockland, Maine.) 

For his mind had been far, far away. 
(William Brumm, son of a Mar- 
quette, Michigan, Rotarian.) 

Till she said it was his mother's day. 
(Mrs. Wm. H. Allford, Larkhall, Scotland.) 

"I'll move into the doghouse and stay.” 

(Mrs. Richard Jackson, wife of 
a Tampa, Florida, Rotarian.) 
For he knew, when he knew, that he'd pay. 
(F. C. B. Lawrence, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Upper Norwood, England.) 

He bowed and said, ‘Let us pray.” 
(H. L. Sullivan, member of the 
Rotary Club of Marietta, Ohio.) 
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The Rotarian out-pulls 
Leemfin, the other magazines by 


Were) 3-to- 


for Industry 


9 


says 


cal 
ee « 
Even with inflated fuel . WLE— 


costs, HEATING bills ¢ ot 
n TH . 
tumbling dowa whe -ae on ee 
mMOBLOC’s forced circulatic | | 
of live, warm ty cumbersome PRAT-DANIEL CORPORATION 
, rsome 
he costly cumbe 
place t 
systems that are ov 
today’s needs. Savin — 
»p man- 
ressive enough for tof 


F ation! Get the Because he was impressed with the advertising possibilities of The Ro- 


agement $s atte 


facts from this bulleun tarian Magazine, Mr. Whiton suggested to his advertising agency that 


t-dated by 
gs are im- 


Economical to buy and they make test runs of advertising programs for Thermobloc Heaters 
ully automatic, Ho attendat R 4 ‘ 4 . ica 

Tequired with The Rotarian and two other business magazines. Mr. Whiton per- 
ew sonally checked the results. 

| 

| 


i) 


gh efhciencies—THER 
YBLOCS give 82 10 86 

© OIL. Heats 
a 


() =) 
* I know that you will be interested to learn,’ he wrote us, “that the 

M 7 

OBLOG Yi 

sing GAS 01 7 


numerical results show a ratio of 3-1 replies to advertisements in The 


® 
© 


ut ducts OF F uaanail Rotarian Magazine, compared with the other magazines. Furthermore, 
Connect TH line and . . . 3 "7 

af ve ideal fof the return per dollar invested in advertising has been greater than from 

any other similar magazine amongst the many in which this product is 


advertised by the Prat-Daniel € orporation.”’ 


culauon 19 summer. ; 


THERMOBLOC DIVISION 5 | | : | 
RAT DANIE: NOTE: That is why the agency for Thermobloc Heaters increased the 
= } . ? , 
| 4 tyrersot the well-known frequency of its ad sche dule in The Rotarian. 
Mangtacturer ; 
CORP. PD Power Plant Equipment 


uth Norwalk Conn. 


2-6 Meadow 5*., Se a] . @ * 


Gentlemes 
Please send me your 


bulleus on THERMOBLOC 1 Based on RESULTS, many other advertisers have written us 

- similar letters about their outstanding sales successes in using 

The Rotarian. It's RESULTS that count—not hand-waving. The 

Rotarian influences the thinking and buying of business and com- 

munity leaders (net paid circulation over 285,000). Because 

these top-executive subscribers believe in the magazine—because 

eeuiinaiins dh wo daulbdiay ddiaitin it is an important part of their life—national advertisers of quality 
ment from The Rotarian, prepared and products and services for business, home and community get 
placed by Hening & Company, Inc., Phil- RESULTS. Your inquiry about this executive, leadership audi- 


adelphia, advertising agency for Prat- hehe = “ * 
Daniel Corparation, So. Norwalk, Conn. ence is invited . . . and without obligation. 


New Executis 


THE 
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